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H is for Hawk 


© INTRODUCTION 


BRIEF BIOGRAPHY OF HELEN MACDONALD 


Helen Macdonald was born and raised in Surry, England, a 
suburb of London. Her parents were both journalists. Early in 
her life, Macdonald developed a fascination with birds, which 
turned into an obsession with birds of prey and a plan to 
become a falconer. She earned a degree in English from 
Cambridge University, after which she spent time as a research 
fellow and affiliated scholar at Jesus College, Cambridge, 
where she taught the history of science. She has also worked as 
a professional falconer and as a conservationist across Europe. 
In addition to H Is for Hawk, she has written four other books: 
two wildlife guides, a book of conservation essays called Vesper 
Flights, and a novel named Prophet, which she coauthored with 
Sinistra Blanchè. In addition to Mabel, Macdonald has trained 
and lived with many other birds, including another goshawk 
and a parrot named Birdoole. Macdonald is nonbinary and 
identifies with she/they pronouns. She lives in the 
appropriately-named Hawkedon (Hill of the Hawks), Suffolk, 
England. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


T. H. White acquired and trained Gos during the late 1930s, a 
period of growing existential dread in England as it became 
increasingly clear that the so-called “Great War” (World War |) 
did not decisively address the root causes of political instability 
across Europe. As Europe watched Hitler rise to prominence in 
Germany, White was only one among many writers, 
philosophers, and thinkers exploring questions of might vs. 
right, the necessity of war, and the meaning of justice. 

acdonald also explores the lingering effects of World War II 
onthe British psyche through her portrait of her father. World 
War II saw a great deal of destruction in England thanks to the 
Blitz of Britain, a coordinated campaign of bombing raids by the 
Germans in 1940 and 1941. Tens of thousands of civilians lost 
their lives and hundreds of thousands were injured during the 
Blitz. This inaugurated a plane-spotting craze. The decades 
after World War II also saw the birth of the modern 
conservation movement in England, which began to gain 
serious traction with the Countryside Act of 1968. Increasing 
attention to rehabilitating wild spaces in the aftermath of the 
war's destruction allowed for species that had previously gone 
extinct in England, like goshawks and avocets, to reestablish a 
presence—sometimes with human help and sometimes without 
it. 


RELATED LITERARY WORKS 
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In addition to citing many falconry guidebooks, Macdonald 
engages directly and at length with three works written by T. H. 
White. The Sword in the Stone tells the story of King Arthur’s 
childhood, and White published it separately in 1938. He 
subsequently wrapped it into The Once and Future King, his epic 
cycle of four fantasy novels which explore 20th-century 
concerns through the lens of Arthurian mythology. Macdonald 
also describes large sections of The Goshawk, the memoir 
White composed about his own attempts to train a goshawk in 
the 1930s. Other notable memoirs about raising birds 
(especially in the context of grief and loss) include George: A 
Magpie Memoir, written by Freida Hughes and published in 
2023, and Julia Zarakin’s 2020 Field Notes from an Unintentional 
Birder. Katherine Raven’s 2021 memoir, Fox and I: An 
Uncommon Friendship, also explores the power of nature and 
the sense of kinship people can develop with animals, but with a 
fox taking the place of the other books’ birds. 


KEY FACTS 


e Full Title: H Is for Hawk 

e When Written: 2010s 

e Where Written: England 

e When Published: 2014 

e Literary Period: Contemporary 


e Genre: Memoir 


e Setting: Cambridge, England and the surrounding area in 
2007 


e Climax: On a trip to America, Macdonald watches a red- 
tailed hawk hunt and realizes that she can find a way to bring 
the wild and civilization into alignment in her life. 


e Point of View: First Person and Third Person 


EXTRA CREDIT 


Cultural Cachet. In addition to providing material for the 
Disney film The Sword and the Stone, T. H. White's The Once and 
Future King has had a long afterlife in pop culture. Not only did it 
inspire the musical 1960s musical Camelot (as Macdonald 
describes in the book), but it also features heavily in the X-Men 
universe—both comics and movies—where it is a favorite book 
of both Magneto and Charles Xavier. 


Works Cited. In H Is for Hawk, Macdonald lists quite a few 
falconry texts that she (and T. H. White) consulted, as well as 
touching on the role of falconry in medieval literature. But 
falconry’s connection with storytelling goes back even farther 
to humanity’s earliest surviving recorded work of literature, the 
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Mesopotamian Epic of Gilgamesh, 


Bird Stats. Macdonald describes the size of goshawks generally 
in the book but here are a few extra details: their wingspan is, 
on average, between 40 and 47 inches—that’s almost four feet! 
Additionally, wild goshawks have a lifespan of about six years, 
while captive birds live about 11 years on average. 


DA PLOT SUMMARY 


In the early spring of 2007, Helen Macdonald wakes early one 
morning to drive to the Brecklands, an area in England where 
goshawks are known to make their homes. A few weeks later, 
her father dies suddenly. Soon afterward, in her grief, she 
begins dreaming of goshawks. By the early summer, she has 
decided to adopt and train one of her own. Her efforts in this 
endeavor are haunted by those of British writer T. H. White, 
whose book The Goshawk details his own (failed) attempt to 
train his hawk, Gos, in the 1930s. Like Macdonald, White began 
his project in response to trauma and upheaval in his world. 


Macdonald and her friend Christina drive to Scotland to meet 
the goshawk breeder, who hands over a fledgling bird to 
Macdonald. Back in Cambridge, where Macdonald has been a 
lecturer in the history of science for the past three years, she 
slowly begins to “man” the hawk, or accustom it to the presence 
of humans. As the bird grows more comfortable in her 
presence, Macdonald decides to name it Mabel, from the Latin 
word amabilis, which means “loveable?” 


Over the summer, assisted by her friends Stuart, Mandy, and 
Christina, Macdonald mans Mabel and begins her “calling-off” 
training, which teaches the bird to return to the falconer’s hand 
at the end of a hunt. Macdonald and her family also make 
preparations for a memorial service to be held in her father’s 
honor by his colleagues at the London newspaper where he 
once worked. 


Eventually, Mabel is ready to fly free. Macdonald quickly 
becomes addicted to the thrill of it. Flying Mabel makes 

acdonald’s other griefs and concerns—her father’s death, her 
temporary joblessness, having to move—fall away. She begins 
to isolate herself from her friends and family and enters a deep 
depression. 


As summer turns to fall, Macdonald realizes that she’s 
depressed and begins taking medication. Mabel becomes 
aggressive, which surprises Macdonald until she realizes that 
she hasn't been paying enough attention and has been 
underfeeding her. To make up for this, Macdonald begins 
feeding Mabel more generously. 


After spending Christmas with her mother in America, visiting 
friends Erin and Scott McNeff, Macdonald returns home to 
Mabel. The two only have a few weeks left before the molting 
season, during which Macdonald will entrust her bird to the 
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care of a friend with an aviary in the countryside. She begins 
taking risks with Mabel, flying her at higher and higher weights 
(even though this increases the chance of her misbehaving or 
escaping). On several occasions, Mabel ignores Macdonald’s 
calls to return to her hand. On several occasions, Mabel and 
Macdonald poach pheasants from private property. 


The night before Macdonald is supposed to take Mabel to the 
aviary, an earthquake unexpectedly strikes Cambridge. It 
surprises Macdonald but barely bothers Mabel. Macdonald 
realizes that the bird has helped her to move through some of 
her grief. In the morning, she takes Mabel to the aviary and says 
goodbye, knowing full well that the bird will have forgotten her 
by the time she returns to claim her at the end of the summer. 
This makes Macdonald sad, but she now knows she has the 
strength to face the absence. 


2: CHARACTERS 


MAJOR CHARACTERS 


Helen Macdonald - Helen Macdonald is the memoirist of H Is 
for Hawk. The daughter of working-class parents, she excels in 
her education and eventually earns a degree from Cambridge 
University, where she becomes a professor for the period of 
several years. After her father suddenly dies, she adopts a 
goshawk and names her Mabel. Macdonald describes herself as 
a watcher, a person who isolates herself from other people and 
who feels safe in either small or wild spaces. She describes 
herself, too, as clinging to the things she loves, which ties in 
with an early fascination with the tethering equipment used in 
falconry. She became obsessed with birds in early childhood, 
and as an adult she became an accomplished falconer. Unlike T. 
H. White, whose works haunt her while she trains Mabel, 
Macdonald had already trained many other birds before 
turning to goshawks. In addition to her work as a historian of 
science, Macdonald has also worked in conservation and wild 
hawk rehabilitation facilities. Although she mainly spurns 
people in her grief, it’s clear that she has a resilient network of 
relationships, including with her mother, and with friends in 
England (Christina, Mandy, Stuart) and America (Erin, Scott 
McNeff). 


T. H. White - Terence Hanbury (Tim) White was a British 
author and self-taught falconer whose writings both inspire 
and haunt Helen Macdonald during the year she acquires and 
trains Mabel. Born in 1906 in India to very unhappily married 
parents, White suffered emotional trauma and abuse at the 
hands of both his parents, followed by more physical and 
possibly sexual abuse at the hands of at least one teacher when 
he was sent to boarding school. He also underwent hazing by 
older boys. White eventually completed his education with a 
degree from Cambridge University, after which he became a 
teacher himself. His hobbies included horseback riding, 
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hunting, fishing, and flying airplanes. Following several years of 
teaching, he turned to writing full time. He rented a rustic 
cottage and began to train his own goshawk, Gos, which he 
chronicled in The Goshawk. White is perhaps best known for his 
epic series of fantasy novels based on medieval stories about 
King Arthur, collectively called The Once and Future King. White 
was a gay man and sexual sadist at a time when neither were 
socially acceptable; amid Macdonald’s own sense of loneliness 
and grief, she reflects extensively on the loneliness and 
isolation White's sexuality caused him during his life. 


Mabel (Macdonald’s Goshawk) - Helen Macdonald’s goshawk, 
abel, was hatched in the breeder’s aviary in Northern Ireland. 
Compared to the rest of her species, she’s a relatively small and 
notably well-tempered bird, as noted by Macdonald and her 
friends Stuart and Mandy. Taming Mabel occupies Macdonald 
during the year of her father’s death. Mabel signifies the 

natural world and its wildness for Macdonald. Thus, owning and 
taming the bird symbolizes Macdonald’s desire to escape the 
trauma in her own life and to access a state of freedom she 
feels only wild creatures possess. In contrast to the way White 
treats Gos, Macdonald never considers or treats Mabel as a 
pet. 


Gos - Gos, T. H. White’s goshawk, was hatched wild in a forest 
in Germany, from which he was subsequently captured and 
shipped 1,500 miles to rural England. He lived with White for a 
period of several months during which White subjected him to 
an ineffective and confusing training regimen. Eventually, Gos 
broke the creance by which he was tethered in White's barn 
and flew away. Although White made many attempts to 
recapture Gos, he failed. It’s unclear how long Gos survived in 
the wild after his escape. His story was part of what inspired 
Helen Macdonald to adopt and train her own goshawk, Mabel. 


Father - Helen Macdonald’s father was born and raised in 
London. The earliest years of his childhood passed during 
World War II, and in part because of this he developed a 
lifelong habit of plane spotting. Although he never went to 
college, he became an accomplished and well-respected 
photojournalist. He always wore a suit and tie, even sometimes 
on vacations. Macdonald and her father were very close, and 
when he died, her world was shaken to the core. 


Stuart - Stuart is Helen Macdonald’s friend. An experienced 
falconer, after she adopts Mabel, he also serves as Macdonald’s 
“goshawk guru.’ He’s thus involved in most phases of Mabel’s 
training, including the first time Macdonald files Mabel free. 
When Macdonald and her mother go to America for Christmas, 
Stuart and his wife Mandy take care of Mabel. 


Christina - Christina is Helen Macdonald's friend. She’s with 

Macdonald when Macdonald learns of her father’s death, and 
she drives to Scotland with Macdonald to get Mabel from the 
breeder. Christina plays an important part in Mabel’s taming 

and training, initially as the first person (besides Macdonald 
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herself) to whom the bird is exposed, and later as a helper 
during Mabel’s “calling-off” training. 


Merlyn - Merlyn is a character in T. H. White’s novels The 
Sword in the Stone and The Once and Future King. In White’s 
version of the life of King Arthur, Merlyn was born in the future 
and lives his life backward toward the beginning of time. In the 
1930s (White’s own time), Merlyn says he was a schoolteacher, 
thus telegraphing White’s own sense of identification with the 
character. By the time he becomes the future King Arthur’s 
teacher, Merlyn is an old man full of wisdom and 
prophecy—mostly because of his backwards life, which means 
that his past is everybody else’s future. 


Wart - The Wart is the name given to the King Arthur 
character during his childhood in T. H. White’s novels The Sword 
in the Stone and The Once and Future King. When he gets lost in 
the forest chasing an errant goshawk, the Wart meets Merlyn, 
who teaches the boy what he needs to know before revealing 
his royal lineage. 


MINOR CHARACTERS 


Mother - Helen Macdonald’s mother was a newspaper 
reporter during Macdonald’s childhood. Along with 
MacDonald’s father, she encouraged Macdonald's interest in 
falconry. She tries to maintain a connection with her daughter 
in the wake of the father’s death but struggles at times to 
penetrate Macdonald’s all-consuming grief. 


Mandy - Mandy is Stuart’s wife and Helen Macdonald's friend. 
She is a source of support to Macdonald in the wake of her 
father’s death and while she trains the young Mabel. 


The Breeder - The breeder lives and breeds goshawks in 

Northern Ireland. He brings Mabel to Helen Macdonald by 
ferry. In his kindness toward the birds in his care, he briefly 
appears to the grieving Macdonald as a father figure. 


Erin - Erin is one of Helen Macdonald’s oldest American 
friends. They met in Wales and bonded over their shared love 
of falconry. Erin and his family host Macdonald and her mother 
for Christmas the year Macdonald’s father dies. 


Scott McNeff - Scott McNeff is one of Helen Macdonald’s 
American friends. In the summer, he sells ice cream to tourists; 
in the fall and winter, he trains and flies wild hawks. 


TERMS 


Bate - Bating is when a bird attempts—but is unable—to take 
flight. Usually, they are prevented because they are attached to 
a perch or via acreance or because the falconer holds the bird’s 
jesses firmly in hand. 


Calling-off - Calling-off is the falconry term for training a bird 
to return to the falconer’s fist when called either by a word or a 
whistle. During calling-off training, the bird remains tethered to 
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its human by acreance. Only after the falconer is satisfied that 
the bird will invariably return is it allowed to fly freed. 


Creance - Acreance is a long leash or line attached to a bird’s 
jesses used during calling-off training. 


Jesses - Jesses are soft leather straps attached semi- 
permanently attached to a bird’s ankles. The falconer can 
change them, but they stay on more or less all the time. Jesses 
allow the falconer to hold on to the bird to prevent it from 
bating while on the hand, or to secure the bird with a creance. 


Manning - “Manning” is the term for the phase of a hawk or 
falcon’s training in which its trainer accustoms it to the 
presence first of people and then to the hustle and bustle of the 
human world. Manning is accomplished by exposing the bird to 
these stimuli in controlled doses that gradually increase in 
intensity and duration. 


Quarry - Quarry is a falconry term for the prey 
animals—rabbits, squirrels, or prey birds like pheasants—that a 
tamed hawk hunts and kills. 


O) THEMES 


In LitCharts literature guides, each theme gets its own color- 
coded icon. These icons make it easy to track where the themes 
occur most prominently throughout the work. If you don't have 
a color printer, you can still use the icons to track themes in 
black and white. 


LIVING WITH THE WILD 


H Is for Hawk starts with Helen Macdonald at a 

transition point in her life. Even before her father’s 

unexpected death, she’s almost done with her 
university teaching job and unsure where to go next. To soothe 
her troubled spirit, she heads to the Brecklands—one of the 
wildest parts of England—to watch for goshawks—one of the 
wildest and most reclusive birds in England. Adopting Mabel, 
her own fledgling goshawk, thus represents Macdonald's 
attempt to flee her confusing and painful civilized life and to 
find solace in the wild, with its simple rules of kill or be killed. 
Yet, as she acknowledges, the wild isn’t so simple or untouched, 
anyway. For thousands of years, human activity has shaped the 
land and its animals, for better or worse. Nor does Macdonald 
attempt to tune herself to Mabel’s wildness, to see through the 
eyes of her hawk, help her solve any of her problems. Running 
away to “the wild” isn’t the answer she seeks. 


At acrucial point in her story, Macdonald visits the United 
States, where she watches her friend Scott McNeff fly a semi- 
tamed red-tailed hawk in the middle of a town. Watching the 
wildness of this hunt, she realizes that she doesn’t have to make 
a stark choice between the wild and the civilized. The two can 
coexist, and it is possible to bring the wild home—and that’s 
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exactly what she’s done in adopting Mabel. She doesn’t need to 
become feral herself to experience healing contact with 
Mabel’s wildness. Although proximity can close the gap 
between Mabel and Macdonald, Macdonald cannot—and 
doesn't need—to try to cross it to benefit from her contact with 


the vital energy of the wild world. 

experiences the kind of world-altering grief that 

requires her to rebuild her life from the ground up. 
H Is for Hawk describes her attempts to do so, while also 
exploring the life of 20th-century British author T. H. White. 
Initially, both Macdonald and White try to run away from their 
pain and suffering. White first makes up a persona that 
possesses the bravado and masculinity he thinks he lacks. 
When the strain of maintaining it becomes too much, he turns 
his back on civilization and tries to become an invisible, 
isolated, and self-sufficient medieval austringer (hawk tamer). 
Macdonald tries—and to some extent succeeds—in turning 
herself into a goshawk. She becomes isolated, nervous, angry, 
and intensely interested in the hunt, even learning to kill small 
animals by hand without fuss. 


FEAR, GRIEF, AND LOSS 


In the wake of her father’s death, Helen Macdonald 


But denying one’s suffering also means denying one’s humanity. 
And through her journey with Mabel, Macdonald learns that 
the way to redemption lies through facing suffering. When 
Macdonald realizes that asking Mabel to fix her is not just 
unfair to the bird but also not working, she turns back toward 
human relationships, and the sense of community she finds 
with her family, friends, and through her father’s colleagues 
slowly draws her back toward life. When White realized that 
his bird Gos couldn't fix him, either, he subconsciously 
engineered the bird’s escape. And from the ashes of this new, 
self-inflicted source of pain, he began to create a work of art 
that ultimately connected him deeply with generations of 
people—his masterpiece The Once and Future King. Ultimately, 
rather than offering a means of escape, keeping their birds 
forces Macdonald and White to confront themselves. And 
while neither emerges unscathed, these encounters help them 
to confront their suffering and turn it into something 
meaningful. 


LOVE, TRUST, AND FREEDOM 


The last wild goshawk in Britian was shot down as a 

pest sometime in the 19th century, but falconers 

were able to reintroduce the birds to the wild in the 
1960s and 1970s by importing them from other countries and 
releasing them into the wild. This is because even though 
people like Stuart, Helen Macdonald and T. H. White can 
accustom birds to tolerate and work with humans, birds of prey 
cannot be domesticated—they always retain their wild nature. 
Accordingly, a bird that’s not kept a little bit hungry—a little bit 
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dependent on its trainer—is liable to act out or escape. Falconry 
is, then, an exercise in trust between the bird and the trainer. 
And it often involves a kind of lopsided love affair—falconers 
clearly love their birds, although that love is not and cannot 
ever be mutual. 


Jesses, creances, and other pieces of equipment can physically 
link the hawk to its trainer. As a child, Macdonald remembers 
being obsessed with the idea that she could thus bind herself to 
the things (and people) she loved. White described knots as the 
original magic spells. Yet, there is an inherent cruelty to this 
relationship, which prioritizes the emotional needs of the 
human trainer over the wildness of the hawk. And, as 

acdonald must recognize in the wake of her father’s 
unexpected death, it’s not possible to secure anything—or 
anyone—forever. When she begins taking risks with Mabel like 
flying her “high” (over her flying weight and thus less hungry), 
she’s not just giving the bird some freedom, she’s also 
retraining herself to trust that it’s okay to love things that she 
might lose. And the book offers this lesson to readers, too: the 
most precious things in life are precious at least in part because 
of their ephemerality. Despite a few near-escapes, Mabel 
remains securely bound to Macdonald through invisible bonds 
of trust and need. 


TIME AND HISTORY 


Because falconry is an ancient art, practicing it 
tends to collapse time in on itself. This is, in fact, 
part of the appeal for both Helen Macdonald and T. 
H. White—at least insofar as Macdonald interprets White's life 
for readers. She pictures him feeling so alienated and unloved 
in his 1930s present that he used falconry to imagine himself 
into an ancient world where he might have been loved and 
respected. Similarly, he uses England’s mythical past to explore 
present issues like the use and abuse of power and the costs of 
war in his novel The Once and Future King. Macdonald sees 
White looking for a sense of safety and protection in history, 
much like her mother’s neighbors, who cling to the idea of a 
mythical, pure Old England that has been ruined by the arrival 
of immigrants. 


Unfortunately, time cannot be held still or reversed, except in 
novels. White couldn't erase the trauma of his personal past or 
escape the conflagration that engulfed his society in the form of 
World War II, even if he avoided the front lines himself. Neither 
can Macdonald escape her own world, in which species become 
endangered or go extinct and in which human activity is 
radically changing the face of the planet. Although this truth 
pains her deeply, she knows she must find ways to live with it. 
She finds hope in stories like that of the California condor, 
which prove that humanity can sometimes unite to change the 
trajectory of history. So, instead of looking to escape into a 
mythical past, Macdonald offers another model for looking at 
the world, one which looks to the past for lessons, but which 
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focuses its energy toward building a future that’s worth 
inhabiting. 


Q SOCIAL DIVISIONS 


"a In many ways, Helen Macdonald is an aberration in 
& & the history of falconry and in the history of her 
Cambridge University college. Neither of her 
working-class parents ever attended college, yet she was a 
lecturer for three years at one of the world’s most prestigious 
universities—one that didn’t even start admitting women until 
the middle of the 20th century. Likewise, for much of its history, 
falconry was a sport for aristocratic (or at least wealthy and 
well-connected) men. And Macdonald still lives in a country 
where hunting is a sport for the landed and well-connected 
more than the common person—in stark contrast to the 
experience of her American friends Erin and Scott. The classism 
and sexism of falconry (and English history) haunt H Is for Hawk, 
in subtle ways, from the language used in falconry books to the 
legal ramifications of Macdonald’s hawk, Mabel, accidentally 
hunting on private property. 


Macdonald quietly points out the ways in which the hierarchies 
of class and gender are both arbitrary and harmful. Belonging 
to asociety’s upper crust certainly conveys wealth and power 
but offers no guarantee of moral superiority—the Nazi party, 
for instance, drew from the practice and iconography of 
falconry to justify Aryan supremacy. Likewise, the ways in 
which falconry experts of various eras have described 
goshawks as women say more about the concerns of the era 
than about the birds—or the female members of 
humanity—themselves. But the book includes hopeful evidence 
that falconry—and by extension, society—can overcome such 
biased history. The modern sport that Macdonald describes 
can be enjoyed by almost anyone, even suburban dads 
attending fall festivals with their kids. And in exposing these 
barriers for what they are—artificial boundaries established to 
protect the privilege of those at the top, the book argues 
eloquently for the creation of more welcoming spaces. 


£03 SYMBOLS 


Symbols appear in teal text throughout the Summary and 


Analysis sections of this LitChart. 

Ys Tethers include jesses, creances, leashes, and other 

implements for securing a hawk either to its trainer 

or to a solid object. In Macdonald’s memoir, they represent the 
tenuous and temporary nature of relationships, and the lengths 
to which people will go to try to preserve them. Birds of prey 
can be tamed (made to tolerate and work with people) but 
cannot be domesticated like other animals. Therefore, they will 
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revert to their natural state if given the opportunity, as Gos 
does when he escapes T. H. White. Keeping a bird thus requires 

eeping it tied to its human falconer by means of physical 
tethers and by invisible lines of need. This is why falconers 
obsess over a bird's flying weight—the weight that has it 
healthy enough to fly but just hungry enough to feel a need to 
return to the falconer (who provides it food). 


Likewise, Macdonald feels herself tethered to Mabel by the 
invisible line of her own need to feel tied to the wildness of 
nature and her desperate longing to tame her grief. 
Furthermore, she admits a lifelong fascination with the idea of 
tethering beloved things in place, which may arise from a 
powerful feeling of loss she bears in her body as the only 
surviving member of a set of twins. When she begins to fly 


lines linking her, Mabel, and Mabel’s quarry as exerting a 
physical force, thus illustrating the degree to which she feels a 
need to tie things together to prevent loss and grief. 


ee QUOTES 


Note: all page numbers for the quotes below refer to the Grove 
Press edition of H is for Hawk published in 2016. 


Chapter 1: Patience Quotes 


@@ Here | was, standing in Evelyn’s Travelling Sands. Most of 


the dunes are hidden by pines—the forest was planted here in 
the 1920s to give us timber for future wars—and the 
highwaymen are long gone. But it still feels dangerous, half- 
buried, damaged. | love it because of all the places | know in 
England, it feels to me the wildest. It’s not an untouched 
wilderness like a mountaintop, but a ramshackle wilderness in 
which people and the land have conspired to strangeness. It’s 
rich with the sense of an alternate countryside history; not just 
the grand, leisured dreams of landed estates, but a history of 
industry, forestry, disaster, commerce and work. | couldn't think 
of amore perfect place to find goshawks. They fit this strange 
Breckland landscape to perfection, because their history is just 
as human. 


Related Characters: Helen Macdonald (speaker), Father 


Related Themes: © @ 


Page Number: 7 


Explanation and Analysis 


Three weeks before her father’s death, already at a turning 
point in her life with her job at a Cambridge University 
college set to expire, Helen Macdonald heads to the 
Brecklands for a dose of nature. This passage describes 
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some of what marks the topography of this place as unique. 
Importantly, it has been shaped by a combination of human 
and natural forces. And rather than detracting from the 
beauty and wildness of the place, the human touches 
contribute to its charm and to its ability to support the wild 
creatures that live there. 


This place also links Macdonald to English history in ways 
that pointedly remind her that time moves in one direction 
only. When overgrazing turned a once lush grassland into 
the blowing dunes of Evelyn’s Travelling Sands, there was 
little hope of turning back the clock to the old landscape. 
But that doesn’t mean that the damage can't be mitigated. 
The pine forests that now dot the are serve two purposes: 
an industrial one (providing raw materials) and an ecological 
one (holding the sands in place so they can’t travel and 
smother nearby landscapes). Thus, the Brecklands provide 
an elegant example not just for how the wild can be brought 
closer to the civilized without destroying it completely and 
for how humans can work to learn the lessons of the past 
and make better choices for themselves and the world going 
forward. 


Chapter 4: Mr White Quotes 


@@ And back in India, right at the beginning, where he 
remembered lizards and fireworks and candlelit darknesses 


and grown-ups in evening dress, he remembered also the 


terror of beatings, and arguments, and his mother’s hatred of 


his father, and his father’s hatred of her, and his drinking, and 


the endless, awful, violent war between them in which he was 
the pawn. His mother lavished attention on her dogs and her 


husband had them shot. She lavished attention on the boy and 


the boy was convinced he'd be next. ‘I am told; he wrote, ‘that 


my father and mother were to be found wrestling with a pistol, 
one on either side of my cot, each claiming that he or she was 
going to shoot the other and himself or herself, but in any case 


beginning with me: And then: ‘It was not a safe kind of 


childhood? 


Related Characters: Helen Macdonald (speaker), T. H. 
White , Gos, Father 


Related Themes: @ @)) (z) 


Page Number: 37 


Explanation and Analysis 


As Helen Macdonald prepares to take on the challenge of 
taming a goshawk in the wake of her father’s death, she 
introduces readers to another falconer whose experiences 
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animate and haunt her own: the English writer T. H. White, 
who acquired his own bird in the late 1930s. Drawing from 
his official biography and the archive of his letters, journals, 
and other writings, throughout H Is for Hawk, Macdonald 
paints a portrait of a deeply lonely and traumatized man 
whose early experiences left him nearly incapable of 
trusting others or even himself. 


This passage describes a sliver of White's twisted and 
traumatic childhood and illustrates why he struggled to face 
his life. It also speaks poignantly to how necessary love and 
trust are to freedom. Macdonald follows White in linking his 
parents’ violent fighting to his adult tendency to experience 
close relationships—including the one he develops with 
Gos—in the terms of conflict. And this, in turn, left him 
isolated and lonely. This passage suggests that White was so 
affected by scenes like the one described here that he 
struggled to uncouple love and power later in life. Because 
his early life taught him that he could not depend on his 
parents, he learned to fend for himself, coming to admire 
the independence and self-sufficiency of wild creatures. He 
desires to inculcate these traits in himself—and so does 
acdonald at this point in her life. Figuring out the degree 
to which this is desirable will occupy her in the subsequent 
months covered by the memoir. 


@@ Feral. He wanted to be free. He wanted to be ferocious. He 

wanted to be fey, a fairy, ferox. All those elements of 
himself he’d pushed away, his sexuality, his desire for cruelty, for 
mastery: all these were suddenly there in the figure of the 
hawk. White had found himself in the hawk that Blaine had lost. 
He clutched it tightly. It might hurt him, but he wouldn't let go. 
He would train it. Yes. He would teach the hawk, and he would 
teach himself, and he would write a book about it and teach his 
readers this doomed and ancient art. [...] He’d train his hawk in 
the ruins of his former life. And then when the war came, [...] 
White would fly his goshawk, eat the pheasants it caught, a 
survivor, [...] far from the bitter, sexual confusion of the 
metropolis or the small wars of the schoolroom. 


a 


Related Characters: Helen Macdonald (speaker), T. H. 
White 


Related Themes: =) (z) 


Page Number: 45 


Explanation and Analysis 
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goshawk. In essence, he felt that the hawk represented his 
own wild nature. Thus, taming it would allow him to master 
his own ungovernable desires or to opt out of the society 
which made him feel so alienated and alone altogether. In 
nature, White finds permission to feel and act on desires 
that human society tells him are unnatural. These include 
his sadism (feral and ferocious, which both come from the 
Latin root word ferox, both suggest a potential for violence 
or brutality) and his homosexuality (fey and fairy, which 
both suggest otherworldly creatures, have also been used 
as pejorative terms for gay men). White’s society tells him 
that it’s not okay for a person to be ferocious, but he knows 
that it is okay—and indeed, natural—for an animal to be. 
Having found himself unable to tame his ferocity, White 
decides to try another path and become a wild creature 
himself, or at least associate himself so closely with one that 
he can lay claim to its characteristics. 


n imagining White’s reasoning, Macdonald subtly 
illuminates her own. Although she doesn't face the personal 
stigma and abuse White suffered, she, too, wishes to turn 
her back on society and embrace the wild as a way to avoid 
dealing with her own grief. And she clearly articulates the 
idea that proximity to wildness gives a person a sort of 
superhuman power and allows them the freedom to express 
themselves in ways the human realm won't tolerate. 


Chapter 5: Holding Tight Quotes 


@@ As achild | learned to love falconry’s disconcertingly 
complex vocabulary. In my old books every part of a hawk was 
named: wings were sails, claws pounces, tail a train. Male hawks 
are athird smaller than the female so they are called tiercels, 
from the Latin tertius, for third. Young birds are eyasses, older 
birds passagers, adult-trapped birds haggards. Half-trained 
hawks fly on a long line called a creance. Hawks don't wipe their 
beaks, they feak. When they defecate they mute. [...] On and on 
it goes in a dizzying panoply of terms of precision. The terms 
were precise for a reason. Knowing your falconry terminology 
attested to your place in society. [...] But the words weren't 
about social fear when | was small. They were magic words, 
arcane and lost. | wanted to master this world that no one 
knew, to be an expert in its perfect, secret language. 


Related Characters: Helen Macdonald (speaker) 


Related Themes: © 


Drawing from the account White published in The Goshawk, Related Symbols: ($) 
acdonald analyzes the reasons—spoken and 
unspoken—that animated White’s wish to tame and train a 
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Page Number: 47-48 


Explanation and Analysis 


In this passage, which comes just after Macdonald 
introduces the term “jesses” to her readers, she lists just a 
small fraction of the immense technical vocabulary of 
falconry. Readers should note that it’s not just equipment 
that gets special terms, but also parts of a bird’s body for 
which terms already exist in English (for example, “claws”). 
As an adult, she realizes that the magic in these words lies in 
their ability to convey a person’s right to be a falconer. For 
most of history, this identity also indicated a person’s high 
social status. 


The words are magical in another way, too, because they 
give the falconer a sense of ownership and control over 
both their art and their birds. By naming their bird, the 
falconer stakes a claim over the bird and declares their right 
to possess the slice of wildness it represents. The mastery 
that appeals to the young Macdonald does so in part 
because mastery of a skill also implies power. Naming 
equates to taming, and the words become another tether by 
which she seeks to hold onto the things that matter to her. 
Thus, this passage expresses Macdonald’s implied hope that 
things tamed or controlled through the magic of words and 
tradition will not—cannot—abandon her. 


@@ [t's asad picture. It reminds me of a paper by the 
psychoanalyst D. W. Winnicott, the one about a child 


obsessed with string; a boy who tied together chairs and tables, 


tied cushions to the fireplace, even, worryingly, tied string 
around his sister’s neck. Winnicott saw this behaviour as a way 
of dealing with fears of abandonment by the boy’s mother, 
who'd suffered bouts of depression. For the boy, the string was 
a kind of wordless communication, a symbolic means of joining. 
t was a denial of separation. Holding tight. Perhaps those jesses 
might have been unspoken attempts to hold onto something 
that had already flown away. [...] | had a twin brother. He didn’t 
survive ...] When | found out about my twin many years later, 
the news was surprising. But not so surprising. I'd always felt a 
part of me was missing [...] 


Related Characters: Helen Macdonald (speaker), T. H. 
White , The Breeder 


Related Themes: © (z) 
Related Symbols: © 


Page Number: 49 
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sses she'll put on her bird when 


she collects it from the breeder, she reflects on what such 
tethers mean to her on a deeper level. This passage reflects 


on a childhood drawing she 
carefu 


describes in which she paid 


attention to drawing a tamed falcon’s tethers just 


right. She remembers tracing over the attachment point 


again and again. From her e 


arliest interest in falconry, then, 


the physical tethers represented intangible, emotional 
bonds to Macdonald. The little boy she describes in this 


passage ties things togethe 
him, and Macdonald feels a 


r to keep them from abandoning 
similar need. 


Macdonald also reveals important facts about herself to 
readers in this passage. Thus far, she’s portrayed her own 


childhood as relatively idyl 
dreadful things T. H. White 


ic, in sharp contrast to the 
experienced. But her life was 


also marked by early trauma, even if it happened so early 
that she doesn’t consciously remember it. Macdonald 
describes herself as a person who has always been anxious 
about separations, but at this moment she’s not yet ready to 
see the real lesson in the loss of her twin—which isn't the 
“hold tight” she seems to have taken away. Instead, the book 
will explore some of the ways in which loss is an inherent 


part of life that one must fa 


ce with courage and equanimity. 


Chapter 7: Invisibility Quotes 


@@ Sitting there with the ha 
safer than I’d done for month 


wk in that darkened room | felt 
s. Partly because | had a purpose. 


But also because l’d closed the door on the world outside. Now 
| could think of my father. | began to consider how he had coped 


with difficulty. Putting a lens 
was a defense against more t 


between himself and the world 
han physical danger: it shielded 


him from other things; accidents, train crashes, the aftermath 


of city bombs. He'd worried t 


hat this survival strategy had 


become a habit. ‘I see the world through a lens; he said once, a 
little sadly, as if the camera were always there, stopping him 


from getting involved, somet 
other people had. 


hing between him and the life that 


Related Characters: Helen Macdonald (speaker), Mabel 
(Macdonald’s Goshawk), Father 


Related Themes: © 


Page Number: 70-71 


Explanation and Analysis 


While manning Mabel—acclimating her to the presence of 


people—Macdonald closes 
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her doors and curtains against 
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the outside world. On one level, this prevents 
overstimulating the bird’s sensitive nervous system. But 
Macdonald also makes it clear in this passage that she feels 
aneed to protect herself from the outside world, too. 
Notably, her months-long sense of confusion predates her 
father’s death (although that certainly exacerbated it). Now 
aware of how much she likes feeling invisible, she begins to 
consider her father’s technique for rendering himself 
impervious to the outside world. 


When professionalism demanded detachment, like when he 
witnessed the aftermath of horrific events, Macdonald's 
father distanced himself with the technical aspects of 
composing an image through the camera’s viewfinder. The 
ist of things he thus avoided pointedly reminds readers that 
the potential for grief and suffering lurks everywhere. And 
his worry that he might become so used to holding himself 
apart that he will stop being able to participate in life’s joys 
offers a warning that Macdonald’s attempts to run away 
from her pain—or to interpose Mabel between herself and 
the rest of the world like her father once interposed his 
camera—is not just futile but likely harmful. 


Chapter 8: The Rembrandt Interior Quotes 


@@ it was the Tragedy paper that led me to read Freud, 
because he was still fashionable back then, and because 
psychoanalysts had their shot at explaining tragedy too. And 
after reading him | began to see all sorts of psychological 
transferences in my falconry books. | saw those nineteenth- 
century falconers were projecting onto their hawks all the male 
qualities they thought threatened by modern life: wildness, 
power, virility, independence, and strength. By identifying with 
their hawks as they trained them, they could introject, or 
repossess, those qualities. At the same time, they could 
exercise their power by ‘civilising’ a wild and primitive creature. 
asculinity and conquest: two imperial myths for the price of 
one. The Victorian falconer assumed the power and strength of 
the hawk. The hawk assumed the manners of the man. 


Related Characters: Helen Macdonald (speaker), T. H. 
White , Mabel (Macdonald’s Goshawk), Gos 


Related Themes: (22) (@) 


Page Number: 17 


Explanation and Analysis 


In this passage, Macdonald connects the concept of 
Freudian transference to the ways in which falconers talk 
about training their birds—and to aspects of both her and 
T.H. White’s experience as falconers with their own animals. 
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For T. H. White, a sexual sadist, training and hunting with a 
hawk represented a safe and socially acceptable way to 
inflict pain by proxy. And because he was gay at a time when 
homosexuality was both stigmatized and criminalized, 
uccessfully taming a wild hawk offered him the sense that 
he could overcome his own sexual urges. 


n 


Macdonald has a different agenda: she associates the 
hawk’s wildness with the overwhelming power of her own 
grief. Thus, training the bird gives her hope that she might 
be able to come to terms with her own sense of loss in time. 
She wants to stop feeling the pain that arises with the 
abrupt and unexpected end of an important relationship. So, 
the hawkish traits she would like most to possess are 
imperviousness, aloofness, and wildness. It’s clear from the 
early chapters of the memoir that Macdonald hopes that if 
she can just be more like Mabel, she will hurt less. But the 
fact that Freudian ideas have become outmoded between 
her undergraduate career and the writing of her memoir 
suggests their limitations. And the experiences of White and 
Macdonald, as explored in subsequent chapters, confirm 
that neither can escape their grief merely by training their 
respective birds. 


Chapter 9: The Rite of Passage Quotes 


@@ Nothing was wrong with the hawk. She wasn't sick. She 
was a baby. She fell asleep because that’s what babies do. | 
wasn't sick either. But | was orphaned and desperately 
suggestible, and | didn’t know what was happening to me. For 
years l’d scoffed at White's notion of hawk-training as a rite of 
passage. Overblown, l’d thought. Loopy. Because it wasn't like 
that. | knew it wasn't. l’d flown scores of hawks, and every step 
of their training was familiar to me. But while the steps were 
familiar, the person taking them was not. | was in ruins. Some 
deep part of me was trying to rebuild itself, and its model was 
right there on my fist. The hawk was everything | wanted to be: 
solitary, self-possessed, free from grief, and numb to the hurts 
of human life. 


Related Characters: Helen Macdonald (speaker), T. H. 
White , Mabel (Macdonald’s Goshawk), Gos 


Related Themes: a) © 


Page Number: 85 


Explanation and Analysis 


This passage comes from the very first few days of 
Macdonald’s training of Mabel. Although she’s an 
experienced falconer already, she finds herself plagued by 
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constant, irrational fears. At first, she’s unable to fully 
understand why. But with the benefit of hindsight, she sees 
that the task of grieving a loss like the death of one’s parent 
involves remaking a life from the ashes of one’s former self. 
Doing this, in turn, means withdrawing from her community 
to undergo a process of change in hopes of emerging 
transformed. In other words, she subconsciously 
approached training Mabel as a rite of passage—despite her 
earlier rejection of White’s conscious desire to make 
training Gos into a rite of passage for himself. 


More than simply rejecting the idea as silly, Macdonald has 
long held White in contempt for his hope that training his 
bird would somehow also transform himself. She sees 
herself as much more enlightened because she approaches 
the taming of a bird as a one-sided endeavor, in which she 
takes some of the wildness out of the bird. But she’s never 
trained a goshawk before, and she’s never lost a parent 
before, either. These new circumstances will conspire to 
show her that the process can, indeed, be just as 
transformative for the trainer as for the bird. Now, in the 
depths of her grief, she finally has a glimmer of insight and 
compassion for White because she has finally faced 
something so difficult that it has made her want to run away 
from herself and find something new. 


e@ As | sit there happily feeding tidbits to the hawk, her name 
drops into my head. Mabel. From amabilis, meaning 
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with aname. This moment marks an important if subtle 
shift. By giving the bird not just a name but a silly, 
grandmotherly one, Macdonald claims Mabel just a little bit 
more for the human realm. After all, truly wild birds don’t 
have names at all. Naming things is a way of claiming 
them—and in this regard, it’s notable that the only name 
which sticks to White's bird isn’t properly a name at all, but a 
description of what he is—Gos for “goshawk” But it also 
reminds Macdonald of her own name and her own human 
identity—and this hints that the process of taming Mabel 
will also help Macdonald rediscover her own humanity. 


Subconsciously, by this point, Macdonald has already turned 
training this goshawk into her own rite of passage. She 
wants Mabel to help her close the door on her old, human 
self—the self that suffers grief and sorrow—and to 
transform her into a wild creature that exists beyond the 
reach of human suffering. Ultimately, of course, things will 
not work in quite this way. Macdonald will be transformed 
by her experiences of loss and of training Mabel, but she 
leave herself behind entirely: instead, she'll transform into a 
wiser and more mature version of her old human self. But at 
this moment, lost in her grief, she wants her new self to be 
as hawk-like as possible. 


Chapter 10: Darkness Quotes 


@@ She runs her beak through one feather after another in 
quick succession: the sound is of paper being scored, or a pack 


loveable, or dear. An old, slightly 


name. 


...But there is 


a superstiti 


silly name, an unfa 


on among falcone 


hawk’s ability is inver 


sely proportiona 


to the feroc 


shionable 
r's that a 
ity of its 


of cards being sh 


uffled. Then she stretches one broad wing 


behind her, drags it slowly back over her sunlit tail, and rouses, 


squeaking happi 


y through her nose. | watch all this with a 


name. [...] ‘Mabel? | say the word out loud and watch her 
watching me say it. My mouth shapes the word. ‘Mabel? And as 
| say it, it strikes me that all those people outside the window 
who shop and walk and cycle and go home and eat and love and 
sleep and dream—all of them have names. And so do I. ‘Helen, | 
say. How strange it sounds. How very strange. 


Related Characters: Helen Macdonald (speaker), T. H. 
White , Mabel (Macdonald’s Goshawk), Gos, Father 


Related Themes: © z 
Related Symbols: © 


Page Number: 89 


Explanation and Analysis 


It isn’t until Macdonald has forged enough of a connection 
with her bird for it to trust her for food that she comes up 
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ravenous, gulping-down-champagne sense of joy. Look how 
happy she is, | think. This room is not a dungeon and | am not a 
torturer. | am a beneficent figure, one who crouches and stoops 
in anxious genuflection, bearing delicious treats of steak in my 
hand. 


Related Characters: Helen Macdonald (speaker), T. H. 
White , Mabel (Macdonald’s Goshawk), Gos 


Related Themes: © (z) 


Page Number: 93 


Explanation and Analysis 


After a few days together, Mabel has become comfortable 
enough with Macdonald to stop bating in her presence, to 
eat food from her hand, and—in this passage—to look at 
Macdonald in the full light of day without fear. This makes 
Macdonald happy, but it also shows how much of her mental 
and emotional health now depends on an immature, wild 
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creature that won't reciprocate—because she can't. 


The chapter that contains this quote opens with Macdonald 
describing some of White's significant missteps in his 
approach to falconry. Desperate to make the bird love him, 
he overfed Gos. And while he did this from affection, it had 
unfortunate consequences. The faster a bird associates its 
handler with food, the sooner it learns how to behave. 
White instinctively rejected the inherent cruelty of this 
method: teaching a bird to behave requires keeping it a little 
bit hungry. Unwilling to openly consider this uncomfortable 
truth, Macdonald clearly worries about it anyway, because 
here she congratulates herself on not being a tyrant or a 
dungeon-master. This essential asymmetry—she needs the 
bird to make her happy, whereas the bird only needs her if 
she carefully controls her food supplies—lies beneath 
Macdonald’s obsession with the ties that bind things 
together because it reminds her of how tenuous every 
connection really is. 


Chapter 11: Leaving Home Quotes 


@@ But they are not people. They are things to shun, to fear, to 


turn from, shielding my hawk. They come towards us like 
tumbling rocks in a video game, threatening destruction with 
the merest glancing blow. My heart beats fast. Escape and 
evasion. | am here to show the hawk people, but from a safe 
distance merely, and those three men in pastel shirts are 
heading right towards us. | dodge behind a tree and let them 
pass. As their backs enter Mabel’s line of sight she sucks her 
feathers in so tightly she seems vacuum-packed in plastic. 
When they are gone, she shakes her head nervously, cheeps 
once through her nose, and starts eating again. 


Related Characters: Helen Macdonald (speaker), Mabel 
(Macdonald’s Goshawk), Stuart, Christina , Mandy 


Related Themes: @ (@) (z) 


Page Number: 100 


Explanation and Analysis 


After she gets Mabel comfortable in her presence, 
acdonald must man the bird outside. She describes 
abel’s first trip outside in this passage. Crucially, while 
abel notices and reacts to her surroundings with some 
nervousness, she isn’t bothered to the same degree as 
acdonald. This suggests how isolated Macdonald has 
become, and how quickly—at this point she’s only had the 
bird for a few days, yet the only people she’s seen are 
Christina, Mandy, and Stuart. 
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This passage shifts to the present tense to convey the 
emotional intensity of the scene for Macdonald—emotional 
intensity comes from her identification with the hawk. In 
this moment, Macdonald acts like her fellow human beings 
are terrifying monsters—having the reaction she expected 
from Mabel. This in turn suggests that Macdonald is already 
rejecting human ties. In her attempts to escape pain, she 
transforms herself into something that’s not quite human. 
She has imprinted on Mabel, and this makes her start to 
think and act like a goshawk. And while ducking behind the 
tree emphasizes her animalistic sense of fear, it also injects 
some humor into amoment of heightened emotions. 


@@ ‘| thought of the small race now underground, strangers of 


a vanished species safe from comprehension, almost from 


imagination: monks, nuns, 


to them as anybody, now, close even to Chaucer, ‘wi 
oved each ot 


goshawk in hond: [...] We 


and the eternal villein. | was as close 


White's visit to Chapel Green was my 


Goshawk when | was youn 


g. It was a communion wi 


her” 


f 


th grey 


avourite part of The 
th 


something lost and forgotten, and somehow a hawk was at the 


heart of it. It always gave me a sense of kinship with 


White [...] 
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Related Characters: Helen Macdonald, T. H. White 
(speaker), Mabel (Macdonald’s Goshawk), Gos 


Related Themes: B @Q 


Page Number: 105 


Explanation and Analysis 


Whenever she takes Mabel out for walks, Macdonald finds 
herself thinking about White manning Gos. This passage 
starts with a quote from The Goshawk in which White 
carried Gos to the ruins of a medieval chapel on Stowe 
estate. There, he imagined himself in communion with the 
dead buried there. The consciously solitary practices of 
White (and Macdonald) contrast with their human need for 
community. White was unable to find this sense of 
community in his own time because of a history of 
emotional abuse that left him leery of human love and to a 
sexual orientation at odds with his era’s expectations. 
Macdonald had this sense of connection, but the loss of her 
father has profoundly troubled it. 


t’s telling that White imagines friendly ghosts here—it 
suggests an unconscious or unacknowledged 
understanding that Gos will never be able to replace human 
companionship, no matter how much White might like him 
to. By extension, Mabel can't fill all of Macdonald’s 
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emotional needs, either. Notably, however, in their shared 
sense of isolation, White and Macdonald connect across 
time. White imagines finding love and respect in the past, 
but Macdonald’s reading and re-reading of his book also 
shows how he connects to people not yet born in his own 
lifetime. White and Macdonald are linked by their shared 
experience of falconry—and this, Macdonald’s imagination, 
is also what makes White intelligible to the ghosts in the 
green. 


Chapter 14: The Line Quotes 


@@ | stood there, raised my arm, and whistled the whistle that 


meant, Please come. This is where you want to be. Fly to me. Ignore 
the towering clouds, the wind that pushes the trees behind you. Fix 
yourself on me and fly between where you are and where | am. [...] 
‘d see her drop from the perch, speed towards me, and my 
heart would be in my mouth. [...] | feared the veering off, the 
sudden fright, the hawk flying away. But the beating wings 
brought her straight to me, and the thump of her gripping 
talons on the glove was a miracle. [...] There was nothing that 
was such a salve to my grieving heart as the hawk returning. 
But it was hard, now, to distinguish between my heart and the 
hawk at all. When she sat twenty yards [away it was] as if 
someone had taken my heart and moved it that little distance. 


Related Characters: Helen Macdonald (speaker), Mabel 
(Macdonald’s Goshawk) 


Related Themes: © @ (z) 
Related Symbols: 


Page Number: 134-135 


Explanation and Analysis 


After manning Mabel, Macdonald begins calling-off, the next 
phase in the training process. Keeping the bird on a creance 
to prevent her from flying away, Macdonald stands 20 yards 
or so from the bird, then calls her. She rewards Mabel with 
food when the bird flies to her hand. This helps Mabel 
associate Macdonald with what she needs to survive. It 
creates and strengthens the invisible lines of trust and need 
that will bind her to her handler even when she’s ready to be 
taken off the creance. 


To do so, Macdonald pits herself against the bird’s instincts. 
She imagines having to work against the strength of the 
whole, wild world that calls to Mabel. As much it terrifies 
Macdonald to test the bird in this way—after all, there’s so 
little connecting the two of them, and so much potentially 


tugging on Mabel’s avian heart—it’s also gratifying. Because 
each time the bird returns, she promises that Macdonald 
won't be left to face the world alone. And, because the bird 
becomes an important symbol for Macdonald’s grief, each 
success also holds out the hope that eventually and 
incrementally, Macdonald will be able to tame her wild grief, 
just as she trains her wild hawk. 


Chapter 15: For Whom the Bell Quotes 


@@ On the way home | felt a great and simple sadness. | 
missed my dad. | missed him very much. The train curved and 
sunlight fell against the window, obscuring the passing fields 
with a mesh of sliver light. | closed my eyes against the glare 
and remembered the spider silk. | had walked all over it and had 
not seen it. | had not known it was there. It struck me then that 
perhaps the bareness and wrongness of the world was an 
illusion; that things might still be real, and right, and beautiful, 
even if | could not see them—that if | stood in the right place, 
and was lucky, this might somehow be revealed to me. 


Related Characters: Helen Macdonald (speaker), Father, 
Stuart 


Related Themes: © (@) 


Page Number: 150-151 


Explanation and Analysis 


The day after Macdonald and Stuart saw the beautiful sight 
of thousands of strings of spider silk catching the red glow 
of the setting sun, Macdonald goes into London to help with 
preparations for her father’s memorial service. On her train 
ride home, she reflects on the ephemeral beauty of the 
previous evening’s sight. It’s at this point that she begins to 
get asense of how far she’s fallen into sadness; indeed, 
immediately after the train ride she confesses to Stuart that 
she feels depressed. And this passage records an important 
realization: as much as it feels like the world has changed 
with her father’s death, Macdonald realizes that it’s she who 
has undergone a drastic transformation. She begins to hope 
that she will find a way to reconnect to the things that 
matter and bring her joy. 


However, she’s not fully healed yet. Importantly, she 
remembers how moved she was by the sight in a way that 
highlights her yearning for the wild and which conveniently 
cuts Stuart out of the scene. After all, it was he who first 
noticed and drew the moment to Macdonald’s attention. 
Thus, this passage shows Macdonald gaining some insight 
while still highlighting her limited vision. The glare from the 
sun makes it hard to see around her on the train in the same 
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way that the upheaval of her father’s death—the profound 
sense of loss she describes here—makes it hard for her to 
see and understand her own motivations and needs. 


Chapter 17: Heat Quotes 


@@ Mabel had flown perfectly for the last two days; she'd 
come fifty yards instantly to my upraised fist. Everything was 
accelerating towards that crucial point. Point in the sense of 
time. Point in the sense of aim. Point in the sense of something 
so sharp it hurts. Flying the hawk free, unencumbered by the 


creance, nothing stopping her headlong flight out and away but 
the lines that run between us; palpable lines, not physical ones: 


lines of habit, of hunger, of partnership, of familiarity. Of 
something the old falconers would call love. Flying a hawk free 
is always scary. It is where you test those lines. And it’s not a 


thing that’s easy to do when you've lost your trust in the world, 


and your heart is turned to dust. 


Related Characters: Helen Macdonald (speaker), Mabel 
(Macdonald’s Goshawk), Father 


Related Themes: © (z) 
Related Symbols: © 


Page Number: 158 


Explanation and Analysis 


When Macdonald gets Mabel to her flying weight, the 
stalled calling-off training quickly gets back on track. Now 
that the next phase—free flying the bird—is unavoidable, 
Macdonald must confront her own fears. Thus, this moment 
seems less a test of Mabel’s readiness than of Macdonald’s. 
After all, the bird is behaving according to expectations, 
while Macdonald is the one who has found that her unruly 
heart doesn’t know how to function in a world without her 
father in it. Free flying Mabel thus becomes not just the next 
step in Mabel’s training, but also the next step in 

acdonald’s grieving and letting-go process. 


When confronting Macdonald's naked fear that the invisible 
ines she’s been trying to forge between herself and the bird 
will snap at the least test, readers should remember two 
things. First, Macdonald has already told them how tightly 
she clung to things and how acutely she feared loss before 
her father’s death. Those feelings are even stronger now. 
Second, there's a difference between a tamed animal (one 
made accustomed to humans) and a domesticated one (one 
reliant on them). Mabel is tamed but could revert to her wild 
state if given the opportunity. Macdonald never loses sight 
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of this, or the fact that she clearly needs the bird much more 
than Mabel needs her. 


@@ But that was not why | needed her. To me she was bright, 
vital, secure in her place in the world. Every tiny part of her 
was boiling with life, as if from a distance you could see a plume 
of steam around her, coiling and ascending and making 
everything around her slightly blurred, so she stood out in 
fierce, corporeal detail. The hawk was a fire that burned my 
hurts away. There could be no regret or mourning in her. No 
past or future. My flight from death was on her barred and 
beating wings. But | had forgotten that the puzzle that was 
death was caught up in the hawk, and | was caught up in it too. 


Related Characters: Helen Macdonald (speaker), Mabel 
(Macdonald’s Goshawk), Father 


z 


Related Themes: (=) 


Related Symbols: © 


Page Number: 160 


Explanation and Analysis 


As Macdonald continues to find ways to delay free flying 
abel—lest the bird escape and break her already- 
wounded heart some more—she describes what the bird 
means to her. Two elements stand out in this description of 
abel: the bird’s vitality and her wildness. Mabel is 
unquestionably and joyfully alive, and although she cannot 
fill the hole left by Macdonald’s father’s death, she distracts 
acdonald from it just enough. She’s also a natural force to 
be reckoned with, something that Macdonald may be able 
to direct but which she cannot contain. Like a fire, Mabel 
can be made to suit human whims, but there’s no real 
guarantee that she won't spiral out of control. 


n reflecting on the bird’s many meanings, readers get a 
sense of why Macdonald finds the wild so compelling. 
Mabel’s wildness just is—she cannot mourn the past or 
worry about the future. She is free from the burden of 
history and the human desire to turn back time. Macdonald 
makes Mabel is the vehicle on which she attempts to flee 
from death. But, of course, death is inescapable. As soon as 
acdonald lets Mabel off the line, she knows the bird will 
provide her with a consistent series of reminders about 
mortality inthe forms of her dead and sometimes mutilated 
quarry. And, every time she flies Mabel, she will have to face 
the possibility that the bird will escape and that their 
connection will be severed. Thus, this passage hints at the 
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ways that Macdonald’s alleged escape will ultimately teach 
her to face loss rather than to run away from it. 


Chapter 19: Extinction Quotes 


@@ Then for a moment everything becomes dotted lines, and 
the hawk, the pheasant and | merely elements ina 
trigonometry exercise, each of us labelled with soft italic 
letters. [...] Time stretches and slows. There’s a sense of panic at 
this point, a little buffet of fear that’s about annihilation and my 
place in the world. But then the pheasant is flushed, a pale and 
blurring chunk of muscle and feathers, and the hawk crashes 
from the hedge towards it. And all the lines that connect heart 
and head and future possibilities, those lines that also connect 
me with the hawk and the pheasant and with life and death, 
suddenly become safe, become tied together in a small muddle 
of feathers and gripping talons that stand in mud in the middle 
of asmall field in the middle of a small county in a small country 
on the edge of winter. 


Related Characters: Helen Macdonald (speaker), Mabel 
(Macdonald’s Goshawk), Father 


Related Themes: © (z) 
Related Symbols: 


Page Number: 183-184 


Explanation and Analysis 


This passage describes the first time Mabel successfully 
catches quarry. It conveys the intensity and excitement of 
the moment by switching from the memoir’s usual past 
tense into the present. The long sentences (which get 
onger as the passage reaches its conclusion) also capture 
the feeling Macdonald describes in it of time slowing down. 
acdonald is very involved in Mabel’s hunting process, in 
part by necessity— Macdonald doesn’t have a dog, but she 
someone needs to flush pheasants from the brambly 
ground cover—and in part because hunting is what makes 
her feel vital, alive, and connected to the world in the 
months following her father’s death. 


This passage also allows Macdonald to visualize the invisible 
ines of cooperation and need that connect her and the 
bird—Mabel is flying free, off her creance now. These lines 
run in two directions: Mabel needs Macdonald’s help in 
hunting, and Macdonald needs the release hunting 
temporarily provides her from her grief. Hunting allows her 
to fall into a state of flow in which the rest of the world falls 
utterly out of her conscious mind. She doesn’t hurt when 
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she’s hunting. By going with the flow instead of resisting 
change, she finds purpose and meaning. This, in turn, offers 
her the lesson for how she will finally overcome her grief: 
not by running from it, but by facing it. 


Chapter 21: Fear Quotes 


@@ Hunting with the hawk took me to the very edge of being a 


human. Then it took me past that place to somewhere | wasn't 
human at all. The hawk in flight, me running after her, the land 
and the air a pattern of deep and curving detail, sufficient to 
block out anything like the past of the future, so that the only 
thing that mattered were the next thirty seconds. [...] | crept 
and walked and ran. | crouched. | looked. | saw more than I'd 
ever seen. The world gathered about me. It made absolute 
sense. But the only things | knew ere hawkish things, and the 
lines that drew me across the landscape were the lines that 
drew the hawk; hunger, desire, fascination, the need to fly and 
kill. 


Related Characters: Helen Macdonald (speaker), Mabel 
(Macdonald’s Goshawk) 


Related Themes: & © 


Page Number: 195 


Explanation and Analysis 


As summer turns into fall, Mabel becomes an adept hunter. 
So does Macdonald, who in this passage muses on the way 
hunting with her hawk changed her. In it, readers can see 
her becoming more and more hawk-like with the passage of 
time. Her emotions, instincts, and choices become more 
primal and animalistic. This is what she’s wanted—at least 
subconsciously—since the beginning of her relationship 
with Mabel: to become as hawk-like as possible, because 
hawks aren't bothered by human considerations such as 
bereavement and grief. 


Yet, it becomes clear in this passage that this doesn't fix 
Macdonald in the way she'd hoped. If anything, it leaves her 
more broken and more alone. She’s pulling away from the 
company of other people, but Mabel alone is incapable of 
filling Macdonald’s need for community. Once again, 
Macdonald maps her grief onto the wild—it, too, is an 
isolating, uncontrollable, dehumanizing, and alienating 
experience. And it forces Macdonald into survival mode. 
Now, however, she’s starting to see how that might not 
necessarily be a good thing, because it makes her 
bloodthirsty in a way that she’s not accustomed to being. 
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Chapter 22: Apple Day Quotes 


@@ That story made me shiver when | read it, because that 


was what it was like. I’d turned myself into a hawk—taken all the 


traits of goshawks in the books and made them my own. | was 
nervous, highly strung, paranoid, prone to fits of terror and 
rage; | ate greedily or didn't eat at all; | fled from society, hid 
from everything; found myself drifting into strange states 
where | wasn’t certain who or what | was. In hunting with 

abel, day after day, | had assumed—in my imagination, of 
course, but that was all it could ever be—her alien perspective, 
her inhuman understanding of the world. It brought something 
akin to madness, and | did not understand what | had done. 
When | was small, I’d thought turning into a hawk would be a 
magical thing. [...] But now the lesson was killing me. 


Related Characters: Helen Macdonald (speaker), Mabel 
(Macdonald’s Goshawk), Stuart 


Related Themes: @ @ (z) 


Page Number: 211-212 


Explanation and Analysis 


Not too long after Stuart invites Macdonald and Mabel to 
join him and some other falconers at a local fall festival, 
Macdonald begins to really understand how much she’s 
identifying with Mabel and what it’s costing her. She reads 
indigenous and folk stories about shapeshifters, which 
remind her of the dangers inherent in trying to cross 
between the human and the animal realm—specifically the 
danger of not being able to revert to one’s human form 
properly. With the benefit of hindsight, Macdonald can see 
and understand the strange liminal state she occupied 
during these weeks and months, caught as she was between 
being human and being a wild creature. 


This passage also allows Macdonald to reflect on how 
Mabel and her over-identification with the wildness that 
Mabel represents for her prevented Macdonald from 
following through on her grieving process. In the book’s 
early chapters, she talks about experiencing the first stage 
of grief—anger—in sudden and unexpected ways. 
Eventually, her surprisingly violent feelings of anger fade. 
But anger—“rage”—is also part of the goshawk’s identity. 
And because Macdonald turned from her feelings toward 
her bird at that point, she’s gotten stuck and isn’t moving 
through the stages of grief properly. To do that will require 
her to turn back toward the world of human connections 
that she’s spurned because the loss of those 
connections—in the form of her father’s death—caused her 
pain. 
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Chapter 23: Memorial Quotes 


@@ Gos was still out there in the forest, the dark forest to 
which all things lost must go. l’d wanted to slip across the 
borders of this world into that wood and bring back the hawk 
White lost. Some part of me that was still very small and old had 
known this, some part of me that didn’t work according to the 
everyday rules of the world but with the logic of myths and 
dreams. And that part of me had hoped, too, that somewhere in 
that other world was my father. His death had been so sudden. 
There had been no time to prepare for it, no sense in it 
happening at all. He could only be lost. He was out there, still, 
somewhere out there in that tangled wood with all the rest of 
the lost and dead. | know now hat those dream in spring had 
meant, the ones of a hawk slipping through a rent in the air into 
another world. I’d wanted to fly with the hawk to find my father; 
find him and bring him home. 


Related Characters: Helen Macdonald (speaker), T. H. 
White , Mabel (Macdonald’s Goshawk), Gos, Father 


Related Themes: G) x) 


Related Symbols: © 


Page Number: 220 


Explanation and Analysis 


This passage comes from the day after the memorial service 
for Macdonald’s father, as she sits at home alone watching 
Mabel eat. Just days before the memorial service for 
acdonald’s father, Mabel attacked Macdonald. At the 
time, Macdonald was immensely confused. But now, 
reflecting on the incident a few days later, she understands 
that Mabel attacked her because she had allowed Mabel to 
get too hungry. Now Macdonald sees that her attempts to 
turn herself into a hawk have been futile (she couldn’t even 
figure out that Mabel was hungry without the attack), and 
she ruminates on where that desire even came from: from a 
childish belief that some beloved things don’t die but merely 
become lost permanently. And lost things can, in theory, be 
found again. 


This is the moment, in the wake of the memorial 
service—that very public and communal acknowledgement 
that her father is gone, finally and irrevocably—that 
Macdonald begins to see how her desire to hold things in 
place is hurting her. Her inability to let Gos or her father go 
keeps her focused, unhelpfully, on the past when she needs 
to live in the present moment. This realization thus becomes 
a turning point in the story of Macdonald’s grief, when she 
begins to turn toward it and work through it (in the 
company of other people) rather than try to run away from 
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Chapter 25: Magical Places Quotes 


@@ Then! find myself doing something surprising. | raise 


she flies. Thi 


lose your ha 


out in front 


abel’s weight even more and let her range more widely when 
sis terrible falconry. ‘Never let a goshawk self- 
hung; say the books. ‘Such independence is the fastest way to 
wk. | know | shouldn't slip her unless there’s quarry, 
right there, in front of her. But how can | resist this method of 
hawking? Today | walked up to the crest of a hill on a freezing, 
smoky afternoon, the whole Cambridgeshire countryside laid 
in woods and fields and copses beneath us, all 
bosky and bright with golden sunshine, and | can see that what 
abel wants to do is launch a prospecting attack on the 
hedgerow over the rise. | let her go. 


Related Characters: Helen Macdonald (speaker), Mabel 
(Macdonald’s Goshawk), Father 


Related Themes: © €3 
Related Symbols: 


Page Number: 234 


Explanation and Analysis 


After the memorial service for her father, Macdonald slowly 
starts to emerge from the darkest part of the grief. And as 
she feels more freedom from her grief, she responds by 
giving Mabel more freedom in her flight. This is “bad 
falconry” because taming wild birds usually involves keeping 
them a bit needy. In an earlier chapter, Macdonald told 
readers how many falconers talk about their goshawks as 
(sometimes exasperating) women whom they love. But now 
she sees that they ensure this bond of “love” by tainting it 


with cruel n 


eed. The books recommend that the falconer 


never let their bird realize that it could hunt just as well on 
its own. But Macdonald decides to try the invisible lines and 
see if she can bind herself to Mabel with trust instead. 


This passag 


has made in 


e also illustrates the progress that Macdonald 


her own grieving process to this point. Early on, 


she was terrified of letting go, and she subtly sabotaged her 
own training so that she would have an excuse to keep 
Mabel on the creance for as long as possible. But she knows 


that Mabel 


is a wild creature, as beautiful and 


uncontrollable as the wild countryside around them. 


Macdonald 
to live with 


loves the beauty of wild things. So, as she learns 
the fact that all things are mortal and thus all 


attachments are temporary, she practices letting go by 
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allowing Mabel to fly farther distances. 


Chapter 27: The New World Quotes 


@@ Hunting in Maine is not obviously riven with centuries of 
class and privilege. There are no vast pheasant shoots here 
where bankers vie for the largest bags, no elite grouse moors 
or exclusive salmon rivers. All the land can be hunted over by 
virtue of common law, and locals are very proud of this 
egalitarian tradition. [...] What’s more, hunting is far more 
acceptable here than it is in Britain. One of my friends in Maine 
is Scott McNeff, a wiry and energetic firebrand who runs an ice- 
cream emporium in summer and spends the winter flying his 
hawks. He told me that few households in the whole state 
aren't touched by the November deer hunt. [...] People swap 
hunting stories here the way people swap drinking stories at 
home. 


Related Characters: Helen Macdonald (speaker), Mabel 
(Macdonald’s Goshawk), Mother, Erin, Scott McNeff 


Related Themes: 23 @ x] 


Page Number: 250 


Explanation and Analysis 


Helen Macdonald and her mother spend their first 
Christmas after the father’s death in America, visiting 
Macdonald’s friends Erin and Scott. In this passage, 
acdonald reflects on some of the differences between her 
native England and America, specifically as they relate to 
land use and hunting traditions. In general, Macdonald 
describes the American system—or at least the system in 
Maine—positively, although her “not obviously” 
acknowledges that she’s making generalizations. In part, this 
has to do with the difference between the history of the two 
countries, with England’s monarchal past and America’s 
democratic roots. 


mportantly, however, the passage also helps to 
contextualize the appeal of the wild—and what it means—to 
Macdonald, because wild spaces aren't so universal or 
accessible in her own country. The wild is both more 
precious and rarer to her than it sounds for her American 
friends. And it’s not so separate from the rest of life's 
concerns, either. Readers should remember that Macdonald 
mentions from time to time where she does and does not 
have permission to fly Mabel, and on at least two occasions 
in subsequent chapters, Mabel strays onto private land and 
makes Macdonald complicit in poaching by killing birds that 
obviously belong to someone. 
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e@ A thick-set, amiable hawk. An unflappable kind of hawk. 

And he has been borrowed from the wild. Yoder is a 
passager hawk, one who already knows how to hunt, who has in 
the weeks since leaving his nest had to learn a hundred 
different ways of encountering air and rain and wind and 
quarry, and learn them fast to survive. American falconers are 
permitted to trap and fly a bird like this over its first winter, and 
then release it in the spring to return to the wild and breed. 
Falconers here can do this because they are tested and 
licensed by the state. It’s a good system. | wish we had it at 
home. 


Related Characters: Helen Macdonald (speaker), Mabel 
(Macdonald’s Goshawk), Scott McNeff 


Related Themes: © & 


Page Number: 251 


Explanation and Analysis 


In the United States, Macdonald meets Yoder, the red-tailed 
hawk which temporarily belongs to her friend Scott McNeff. 
She describes Yoder, and the system under which he’s 
temporarily into McNeff’s care, in this passage. At this point 
in the book, Macdonald has made it very clear how drawn 
she is to the power and the beauty of wild spaces, and how 
worried she is by the thought of having to let the things she 
cares for go. But in the U.S. she starts to consider that 
perhaps it isn’t necessary to make a stark choice between 
wild and tame—Yoder shows that it’s possible for the two to 
coexist. He also reminds readers that even tamed and 
trained hawks aren't domesticated. In the spring, he will 
return to living on his own in the wild without difficulty—an 
ease that makes him adaptable, but which also lies beneath 
Macdonald’s unshakeable fear that Mabel might abandon 
her. 


Macdonald also draws a comparison between falconry in 
Britain and the United States, whose system she sees as 
allowing people to interact with the wild in a much more 
symbiotic and less cruel way. Living with McNeff gives 
Yoder a better chance of surviving his first full year and 
going on to breed in the wild. But the catch-and-release 
policy allows people to support wild hawk populations 
without consigning the birds to a life of captivity. 
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@@ Knots were probably the earliest spells. The two hawks 
consider themselves spell-bound to their blocks by my arts...1 

am convinced that if nobody had ever invented knots, nobody 

would have ever imagined magicians. 


As a falconer, 
other parts he 


culminating wi 


who has led th 
hawkish adole 


White] would be in the book, along wit 
would play in the hawk’s education [... 


em through the ceremonies and ordea 
scence, for White thinks he knows wha 


is now, and wh 


the book must 
escape ‘[...] on 


charm, that the wizard was a holy man after all, quite 


nd knows that at t 
come the deepest mystery of all. The h 
y to find out that there was a charm wi 


h all the 


th] Prospero, of course, the masterly magician 


s of their 
t freedom 


at growing up means. He is party to the magic 
that is the binding of the hawk [...Ja 


he end of 
awk must 
thin the 


about the escape himself? 


Nappy 


Related Characters: Helen Macdonald, T. H. White 


(speaker), M 


abel (Macdonald’s Goshawk) 


Related Themes: © (z) 
Related Symbols: 


Page Number: 257 


Explanation and Analysis 


As her time in the U.S. comes to an end, Macdonald begins 
to realize that she can forge a life for herself that bridges 
between the wild and the tame, and she begins to hold her 
relationship with Mabel just a little more loosely in her 
emotional hands. These realizations send her back to T. H. 
White, and in this passage, she summarizes an idea for a 


story that he recorded in one of his journals b 
the chance to write. The passage opens with a 
rom White’s journal about the magic of knots, whic 
into Macdonald’s own ideas about the magica 


f 


connecting a 


oe 


lines 


person to the things that matter most 


But White—and now Macdonald—also forthrightly 
acknowledge that the human magic of knots s 
the magic of the bird’s wildness. Thus, having real power 
involves respecting the bird and loving it enough to set it 
ree—or, at least, to imagine doing so. 


Prospero is one of the main characters of William 
Shakespeare's play The Tempest. Like White and Macdonald, 


he’s been dri 


wild and the 


his daughter 


www.LitCharts.com 


reasons than either) and 


order and rightness to th 


ven out of his society (albeit for differe 


tame. And, like White in The Goshawk a 


, Miranda, w 


ut never had 
long quote 


h ties 


to them. 


teals some of 


nt 


he lives on the edge between the 


nd 


acdonald in H Is for Hawk, in order to return a sense of 

e world, Prospero must set his 
servants Arial and Caliban free and must loosen his claim on 
ho has grown into a woman on the 
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cusp of marriage and start 
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ing her own family. He thus offers 


a fitting example for White, Macdonald, and readers about 


not holding so tightly to th 


Chapter 28: Winter H 


ings they cannot control. 


istories Quotes 


@@ Chalk landscapes do this to me; bring an exhilarating, on- 


me feel guilty. There’s a long 
English 


standing here, partakes of it. 
landscape like this involves a kind of history that 


loving a 
concerns itself with purity, a 


tiptoe sense that some deep revelation is at hand. This makes 


vein of chalk-mysticism buried in 


nature-culture, and | know that what I’m feeling, 


lm guilty because | know that 


sense of deep time and blood- 


belonging, and assumes that these solitudinous windswept 


landscapes are finer, better, 


Related Characters: Hele 


than the landscapes below. 


n Macdonald (speaker), Mabel 


(Macdonald’s Goshawk), Mother 


Related Themes: © 


Page Number: 260 


Explanation and Analysis 


While visiting her mother, 


Macdonald takes Mabel out to fly 


in some nearby fields. When Mabel takes an interest in 
what’s on the other side of a thick and tall hedgerow, 


Macdonald pushes throug 
jesses) to discover the vist 


h (holding tightly to Mabel’s 
a described in this passage. 


Importantly, Macdonald has recently returned from the 


U.S., where she spends tim 
she perceived as open and 
regardless of class status, 


e outdoors in a landscape that 
welcoming to everyone, 
and ownership, or race. It’s 


different at home, where n 


nany of the nicest vistas (like this 


one) are not only owned privately but are the legacies of 
centuries of social hierarchization—and which represent a 


mythica 
multiculturalism of Englan 


come crashing into social 
uncomfortable because th 


past into which those who dislike the current 


d wish they could retreat. 


nthis moment, Macdonald’s personal myths about the wild 
myths in ways that are 


e kinds of spaces Macdonald 


oves are precisely the kinds of spaces the wealthy have 


claimed for themselves. This also reflects falconry—early in 


the book, Macdonald exp 


ains that the convoluted 


vocabulary of the sport functioned for many years as a 


gatekeeper to ensure tha 
(the wealthy and landed c 


t only the “right” kinds of people 
lasses, and mostly men) could 


make it into the club. Yet, 


the call of wild spaces also seems 


to Macdonald to be a universal human experience, not 
something that can—or should—be reserved for the 
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privileged few. 


Chapter 30: The Moving Earth Quotes 


@@ The quake brought no panic, no fear, no sense of 
wrongness in her at all. She’s at home in the world. She’s here. 


She ducks her head upside down, p 


feathers into a fluffy mop of conten 


eased to see me, shakes her 
tment, and then, as | sit with 


her, she slowly closes her eyes, tucks her head back into her 


feathers, and sleeps. She is not a du 


ke, acardinal, a hieroglyph, 


or a mythological beast, but right now Mabel is more than a 


hawk. She feels like a protecting spi 


rit. My little household god. 


Some things happen only once, twice in a lifetime. The world is 
full of signs and wonders that come and go, and if you are lucky 
you might be alive to see them. | had thought the world was 
ending, by my hawk had saved me again, and all the terror was 


gone. 


Related Characters: Helen Macdonald (speaker), Mabel 


(Macdonald’s Goshawk) 


Related Themes: 23 (@) (2) 


Page Number: 278 


Explanation and Analysis 


The night before Macdonald is due to take Mabel to a 
friend’s aviary where the hawk can safely pass the molting 


season, an earthquake strikes Cambridge, wa 


ng 


Macdonald from sleep and sending her into an instant panic. 
As soon as she gathers herself, she runs downstairs to check 


on Mabel, only to discover that the bird hasn't 


been 


bothered at all. Watching Mabel’s unruffled contentment 
helps Macdonald to calm down and it dramatizes what the 


bird has meant to her over the past few months. 


abel has 


been the map showing Macdonald the path out of her grief. 


This scene provides yet another example of how 


Macdonald’s human emotions (in 


G 


f 


j e 


human. It’s appropriate 
to see the quake as a momentous 


this case, fear) cause her 


istress. She tried running away from them by turning 
herself into a hawk, but that failed. This moment models 
another option: not trying to become wild, but borrowing 
rom the wild the strength she needs to get through 
ficulties without trying to deny that which makes her 
for her to fee 


fear and then for her 
sign—humans feel things 


a 


and make connections. It’s appropriate for Mabel to cease 


5 


to be bothered as soon as the earth stills, because she’s an 


imal. And in this moment, Macdona 


choose to participate in both worlds. 
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SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS 


The color-coded icons under each analysis entry make it easy to track where the themes occur most prominently throughout the 
work. Each icon corresponds to one of the themes explained in the Themes section of this LitChart. 


CHAPTER 1: PATIENCE 


Early one spring morning in 2007, Helen Macdonald groggily 
climbs into her car and drives to the Brecklands, a unique area 
of southeastern England. She hopes to see a goshawk. Similar 


in color and general shape to the more common sparrowhawks, 


goshawks are bigger, deadlier, more muscular, and more 
secretive than their smaller cousins. But they take to the skies 
to perform aerial mating dances on on mornings like this one, 
so Macdonald hopes to see at least one pair. 


Macdonald exits her car and heads into the woods, confronting 
an unstable landscape shaped by human and natural forces. 
The Brecklands are home to an American Air Force Base and 
timber industry forests. In the 17th century, overgrazing by 
local rabbits and increasingly large sheep herds killed the grass, 
releasing the sandy soil and turning the area into what one 
contemporary writer described as England’s Sahara Desert, 
thanks to the shifting sand-dune topography. Now, the logging 
forests hold most of the sandy land in place with their roots. 


British goshawks suit this landscape. Long ago, they were 
coveted hunting animals. But as the aristocracy began to 
enclose the land for their personal use, and as people began to 
hunt with guns, goshawks became not just obsolete, but 
endangered. Treated as vermin, they went extinct in England. 
Then, in the 1960s, British falconers began releasing imported, 
captive-bred continental goshawks into the wild. By the early 
2000s, there are about 450 breeding pairs in England. 


At exactly 8:30 a.m., Macdonald sees one of those pairs looping 
through the sky. After they’ve finished their display and 
swooped back below the tree line, she sits down on the grass, 
contentedly remembering a hot July day when she was nine 
and she and her father went birding in another forest. When 
she got bored, he explained that hawks demand patience. This 
morning, the adult Macdonald feels proud for having learned 
that kind of patience. When she leaves, she takes a clump of 
reindeer moss as amemento. Three weeks later, when her 
mother calls to say that her father has died, she will be looking 
at the moss. 
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It’s clear from the earliest pages of the book that Helen Macdonald 
is enamored with the wild spaces and creatures of the world. In 
some ways, this represents an escape, and in others, it seems that 
she looks to the wild to make up for what she herself lacks. 
Goshawks are powerful, decisive, and in control, which is not how 
Macdonald herself feels at the moment. 


© © 


Macdonald doesn’t come to the Brecklands to escape humanity, but 
to experience a place where human and natural worlds collide in 
primal and powerful ways. It's clear that human activity can be 
harmful (the overgrazing), but the answer isn’t to try to return to a 
pure natural state—rather, it is to find creative solutions that merge 
human and natural forces, like using timber forests to still the 
shifting sands. 
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The history of goshawks is intimately tied to human history. But 
that isn't always a bad thing: humans reintroduced the birds to the 
wild, too. This history suggests that it doesn’t have to be a binary 
choice between wild and civilized. Instead, people can find ways to 
live with the two in a state of balance or harmony. 
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The birds connect Macdonald not just to England’s past, but to her 
own. The memory she shares is sweet and extremely 
ephemeral—unlike the goshawk population in the 1960s, she 
cannot recreate this moment. When they were birding, Macdonald’s 
father encouraged her to develop patience, a skill that she will draw 
on throughout the rest of the book as she wades through the grief 
and loss of his death as well as the trials of training a goshawk of her 


own. 
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CHAPTER 2: LOST 


When Macdonald learns of her father’s death, she struggles to 
understand the news. She insists on keeping the dinner 
reservation she and her friend Christina have made, even 
though she can't bring herself to eat. When the waiter learns 
the situation, he brings Macdonald a huge, chocolatey dessert 
meant as a condolence. But she takes one look at the cut sprig 
of mint that adorns it and can think of nothing but loss. The 
plant will never grow again. 


The next days are full of surreal experiences as Macdonald and 
her family struggle to comprehend their bereavement. She and 
her mother retrieve her father’s personal effects from the 
hospital. Crossing the Thames River on their way home, 
acdonald remembers her father’s quest to photograph every 
single one of the Thames’ bridges, an eccentric weekend side 
project on which she sometimes accompanied him. They must 
take his death certificate to the impound lot to retrieve the car 
he inadvertently abandoned when he collapsed. 


After the funeral, Macdonald goes back to Cambridge, caught 
in the inevitable madness of grief. With retrospect, she knows 
that her manic search for meaning was her mind’s way of trying 
to build a new life in the wake of her father’s death. But since 
she lacked the usual sources of grounding—a partner, children, 
a nine-to-five job—she latched onto wild, unhelpful things. She 
decides that a summer of apocalyptic rainstorms means that 
the world is grieving with her. She looks for answers in stacks of 
books on grief. She wants someone, anyone to fill the hole in 
her heart. 


It’s in this phase of Macdonald’s grief that she begins dreaming 
of goshawks, specifically one that she saw while volunteering at 
a bird-of-prey center. Someone had brought the concussed 
animal in for a checkup. Luckily, she was unharmed. More than 
that: she was perfect, majestic. Intimidating. Macdonald 
remembers feeling that the bird was bigger and more 
important than herself. The dreams make Macdonald’s own 
hawk inevitable. 
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Macdonald's grief shakes her world, making it impossible for her to 
look at anything in the same way after her father’s death. Her 
decision to go on to her dinner reservation likely demonstrates 
shock, but it also epitomizes the way she'll try to handle her sadness 
in the coming months by pretending it's not there even though it’s 
inescapable. 


By photographing the Thames’ bridges, Macdonald's father charts 
the ways that humans interact with the world around them. 
Furthermore, he stakes a claim to his share in the history of the river 
and of his country. Yet, his death offers a poignant reminder that, 
like the river itself, time flows in one direction only. Macdonald can 
revisit the pictures but can never reexperience helping her dad take 
them. 
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In the early days following her father's death, Macdonald 
understands that she has to figure out how to live in a world without 
her father, but she betrays her own impatience to get the pain over 
with. She tries to reframe her father’s death as a natural disaster as 
if she wants other people to take parts of her pain on for her, and 
she looks for answers to cheat the system in books. Already, she’s 
trying to escape rather than deal with her pain. 
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Two things stand out in Macdonald's description of the wild 
goshawk: the way it possesses the perfect power of wildness and the 
way it’s almost magically impervious to harm. In dreaming of the 
bird, Macdonald dreams of accessing a power that will stop her 
from feeling the inevitable pain of loss—something that is, of course, 
impossible. 
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CHAPTER 3: SMALL WORLDS 


acdonald recalls the first time she saw a trained goshawk. She 
was 12, and her parents had arranged for her to spend the day 
with a group of tweed-clad falconers. They seemed very posh 
to her, but she wanted desperately to belong to their ranks 
someday. When one of the hawks killed a pheasant, the sight 
filled Macdonald with complicated, mixed emotions. She 
collected some of the pheasant’s feathers as a memento. As the 
day wore on, three of the hawks decided they were tired of the 
hunt and retreated, sulkily, to the trees. Their humans were still 
waiting doggedly for the birds to descend hours later. 


Macdonald never forgot those “silent, wayward goshawks.’ But 
when she became a falconer, she preferred falcons. In part, 
that’s because she absorbed her books’ preference for 
falcons—a quirk of fate that says more about class status than 
about the birds themselves. Hawks can hunt in all terrains 
while high-diving falcons require the kinds of open space only 
aristocrats had access to in the heyday of falconry. But this had 
led to prejudices among falconers about their birds; goshawks 
have a reputation as sulky, difficult, cold-blooded murderers. 


Nevertheless, the summer of her father’s death, an intense 
longing for a goshawk possesses Macdonald. She finds an 
available fledgling of mixed heritage—one-half Czech, one- 
quarter Finnish, one-quarter German, and small for its 
age—and arranges to pick it up from the breeder in Scotland. 
Not long before the arranged date, she attends a barbeque 
hosted by her friend and “goshawk guru” Stuart. He’s 
worried—in his experience, Czech goshawks are the most 
“bloody-minded.” He offers Macdonald a nice little peregrine 
falcon. But she insists on the gos. 


Around this time, Macdonald finds herself inexorably drawn to 
re-read her copy of T. H. White's The Goshawk, a book she first 
encountered at age eight. Already well into her bird obsession, 
she was amassing a library of books about the art of falconry. 
White's book attracted her because of its title and the beautiful 
animal pictured on its cover. She hated the book because White 
describes it as a monster, trains it so badly that it borders on 
cruelty, and wastes pages on distracting asides about the Holy 
Roman Empire, Strindberg, and Mussolini. But she always loved 
the bird, which White called Gos. 
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In this childhood memory, Macdonald again betrays some of her 
real reasons for wanting a goshawk: they are, like her grief, 
impervious and ungovernable. Thus, if she could tame one, she 
could prove to herself that she has the strength to face her own grief. 
This memory also encapsulates the feelings of trust and alignment 
between the birds and their handlers. Despite their birds’ 
stubbornness, the falconers trust that they will come down, 
eventually. And right now, Macdonald needs the assurance that 
something she loves won't abandon her. 
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The contrasts between goshawks and falcons illustrate the class 
divisions (and privilege) inherent in the sport of falconry and 
illustrate how easy it is to reinforce these divisions. Although she’s 
not a Victorian gentleman, Macdonald's self-education from the 
manuals they wrote instilled their biases in her. This also 
reemphasizes the idea of goshawks as wild creatures and reinforces 
Macdonald’s idea that taming a wild creature will help her tame her 
wild grief. 


80060 


Importantly, Macdonald doesn't truly feel as if the goshawk idea is 
her own. Instead, she finds herself possessed by it. The bird is, in her 
imagination at least, in control of the situation. She doesn’t choose 
it—it chooses her. This yet again aligns the ideas Macdonald has 
about goshawks with her struggles to comprehend and process her 
grief, another powerful force that she didn’t ask to encounter. 
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Although at the time she couldn't fully understand her motivations, 
in writing the memoir, Macdonald illustrates them very clearly for 
readers. She’s fascinated by White and in some way wants to prove 
that she’s a better falconer than him, something she seemed to feel 
even as a child. The Goshawk also provides a model for 
Macdonald’s own memoir, which has already laid out some of the 
tangential themes it will explore, like White himself, conservation, 
and the uses of history. 
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Once, Macdonald says, she met a retired pilot who flew 
American U2 reconnaissance planes on long missions at the 
edge of space. To stave off boredom, he would bring books to 
read in the cockpit, and one of his favorites was T. H. White’s 
reworking of Arthurian mythology, The Once and Future King. 
Although White isn’t a very popular author in modern times, 
this book, which refracts medieval legends through the lens of 
19th- and 20th-century history and society, is a masterpiece 
that has had a notable influence on Western culture. 
Macdonald remembers being moved by the lonely pilot reading 
a book written by White, another deeply lonely man. 


Re-reading The Goshawk as an adult, Macdonald can see why 
people consider it a masterpiece. It describes White’s attempt 
to train a “person who was not human” (his goshawk), treating it 
as ametaphysical battle between man and nature. Macdonald 
still doesn’t like this part—or the cruel, incorrect training 
methods White, in his ignorance, used. But reading the book 
again, she recognizes that some of her reasons for wanting to 
train a hawk mirror White's. 


CHAPTER 4: MR WHITE 


Macdonald imagines T. H. White on a March morning in 1936. 
He's scribbling madly in a journal. He’s ready to run away from 
his life as a schoolteacher at an upper-crust boys’ school, 
desperate to escape his sadness and confusion, and to outrun 
or be cured of his “sadistic homosexuality.” White, Macdonald 
explains, was a complicated figure. His students worshipped 
and feared him: he flew planes, kept snakes in his rooms, and 
published racy novels under a pseudonym. But he also utilized a 
ind of emotional cruelty far worse than the corporal 
punishment with which the other teachers enforced discipline. 


Despite the brio and bravado of his actions, White was driven, 

acdonald says, by fear. His parents’ unhappy and violent 
marriage marked his early years. He was gay and a sexual sadist 
at a time when both were considered severe forms of mental 
illness. Her biography has been happier, but Macdonald 
recognizes that she, like White, wants her hawk to connect her 
with nature’s savage, untamable wildness. They both embark 
on the project at moments of stress. For White, this had to do 
with his sexuality, his inability to imagine a “human love 
returned” in his society. He tried to fill that gap with animals, 
although he abhorred the idea of “pets” because it implied 
dependence and neediness. He liked to keep mostly wild 
animals because he admired their independence. And he 
wanted to possess, by proxy, some of the pure ferocity of 
hunting animals, a violence untainted by cruelty. 
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The Once and Future King haunts H Is for Hawk just as much as 
The Goshawk does, albeit for different reasons. Here, Macdonald 
references the novel to suggest the importance of human 
community obliquely, by describing White’s loneliness and the 
pilot’s—and, by implication, her own partially unacknowledged 
loneliness during this period of her life. She also highlights White's 
work for the way it uses history as a too! to illuminate the concerns 
and challenges humanity faces in the present. 
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Now that she’s an adult, Macdonald can appreciate the way White 
approached training Gos as an encounter with the wild. She, too, 
wants to test herself against that wildness, albeit in a different way. 
For White, it was a pitched battle that he wanted to “win,” while 
Macdonald yearns to draw from the strength and power of the wild 
without trying to overpower it. 
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Macdonald introduces T. H. White and his experiences with Gos as 
a foil to her own with Mabel. In some ways their experiences are 
similar—both adopt their hawks during a period of personal 
upheaval, and both are lonely figures. But, while Macdonald's grief 
centers around the loss of her father, White’s discontent arose from 
more complicated sources. Societal judgments about his sexuality 
and the emotional cruelty he’s capable of mean severely 
compromise his ability to find love and trust among people. 
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White's unhappy biography suggests the importance of love and 
trust to freedom. His parents didn’t love him, and he certainly 
couldn't trust them, so he felt trapped in his childhood. As an adult, 
then, he becomes borderline obsessed with the freedom possessed 
by wild animals. On the one hand, he wants to possess some of their 
freedom and ease for himself. On the other, convincing a wild and 
free animal to stay with him seems like a way to prove to himself 
that—all human evidence to the contrary—he was lovable. And, as 
she says here, Macdonald can see how her desire to hold something 
wild close to her life mirrors his, even if hers comes from different 
sources. 
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Ultimately, Macdonald says, White couldn't pretend to fit in any 
longer. He quit his job at the school and moved into a small 
cottage in the woods. It was the 1930s, a decade poised 
between the two World Wars. Feeling like civilization had 
failed, White decided to turn his back on it. When he uncovered 
an anecdote about how quickly trained goshawks revert to a 
feral state, he realized that he’d found the perfect creature. 
Taming one would represent controlling his own nature; 
sharing a life with one might allow him to express his own 
innate ferocity. He wrote to Germany to purchase a goshawk. 


CHAPTER 5: HOLDING TIGHT 


Feeling broken, albeit for different reasons than White, 

acdonald runs toward Scotland to collect her goshawk. Her 
riend Christina comes along for moral support. The night 
before meeting the breeder, they stay in a kitschy, run-down 
hotel, where Macdonald finishes making a set of jesses, the 
leather straps by which a falconer tethers a tamed bird. One of 
the reasons Macdonald fell in love with falconry was its 
obscure, intricately specific vocabulary—the mastery of which 
used to indicate one’s high social status. 
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As achild, Macdonald practiced sewing jesses and other 
falconry equipment. She was always keen on tying things to fix 
things in place; she describes a childhood drawing of a kestrel 
on a gloved hand where the attachment point between glove 
and jesses received most of her artistic attention. She this 
clingy tendency might arise from having been born a twin but 
losing her brother soon after their birth. She didn’t find out 
until years later, but when she did it helped to explain she 
always had that she was missing something important. Working 
the leather now ties Macdonald to memories of her father, who 
liked to tease her by using improper terms for her falconry 
equipment. 


Macdonald’s goshawk was bred in captivity in Northern 
Ireland. Goshawk breeding isn’t for the faint of heart; females 
are as likely to kill males as to mate with them. Instead, 
breeders must allow the birds to court at a safe distance 
(through a barred door) before putting the male in the female’s 
enclosure and hoping for the best. White’s hawk came from the 
wild, like the pair of British goshawks curious people can watch 
on the Internet through a webcam. One of these birds is an 
escapee; she still wears the leather anklets of a trained hawk. 
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One other similarity between White and Macdonald is that they 
both live in times of vast social upheaval. For Macdonald, this 
includes climate change, human-driven habitat loss for wild animal 
populations, and the ongoing Iraq War. For White, it’s living in the 
shadow between World War |—the so-called “Great War” and “War 
to End Wars’—and World War II. With such overwhelming and 
unsolvable complex problems looming, Macdonald understands 
why White might turn to a wild creature, both as an escape, and as 
away to prove that humanity could still tap into its better nature. 
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The intricate and specific language of falconry gives Macdonald a 
sense of power—she knows the magic words and how to use them. It 
also gives her a sense of belonging. Even as she acknowledges this, 
she points out that this sense of belonging once had a lot to do with 
gender- and class-based privilege. Remember that traditionally, 
falconry is an aristocratic sport. In a way, the language operates like 
the jesses. Both are a means to hold on to something precious—in 
this case, a sense of camaraderie. 
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Now Macdonald reveals that her father’s death isn’t her first brush 
with catastrophic loss. Although she cannot remember it 
consciously, she suggests here that she’s carried the loss of her twin 
brother in her body for most of her life. She then directly connects 
this with her childish obsession for the tethers of falconry—the tools 
that help the falconer to keep a firm hold on a bird that remains wild 
even after it’s been tamed. Similarly, remembering her father while 
working on the tethers suggests Macdonald’s ongoing need to cling 
to something that she’s already lost. 
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Macdonald’s goshawk has an attenuated connection to the 
wilderness compared to White's, although she assures readers that 
just because a goshawk is bred or kept in captivity doesn’t mean 
that it isn’t wild. The female goshawk on the webcam offers a stark 
reminder that, for these animals, the line between wild and tame is 
very thin, and it's easy for a tamed bird to revert if given the 
opportunity. In the context of “holding tight,” the title of this chapter, 
the female goshawk reinforces the need Macdonald feels to tie up 
her bird well. 
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The next day, Macdonald meets the breeder at the ferry 
landing. He has brought two birds, Macdonald’s goshawk and 
someone else’s, so to complete the sale, they must check the 
numbers on the bird’s ankle tag against the paperwork. 
Carefully, he opens the box he says contains Macdonald’s hawk. 
With some difficulty—her hood has come off in transit—he pulls 
the creature out. She is magnificent and enormous. And scared, 
overwhelmed by seeing a world much, much larger than her 
breeding aviary. The breeder gently subdues her, and 

acdonald feels a flash of love for him as she slips the hood 
back over the terrified bird's eyes. 


It’s the wrong bird. Apologizing, the breeder replaces the 
goshawk and takes a much larger hawk from the other box. She, 
too, is hoodless, and has what Macdonald describes as a “blank 
and crazy” look in her eyes, like the madwoman character ina 
“Victorian melodrama.’ Terrified, she pleads with the breeder 
for the smaller bird, and he promises to talk to the other buyer. 


CHAPTER 6: THE BOX OF STARS 


As she drives home, Macdonald feels simultaneously fearful 
about the difficulty of the task in front of her and resentful of 
those who've warned her against it. Goshawks’ lightning-fast 
reflexes and overdriven nervous systems give them their high- 
strung reputation. But one of Macdonald’s antiquated 
guidebooks promises that a gently handled goshawk will be 
“kind to her keeper.” She remembers the breeder’s kind 
strength and slowly begins to understand the flash of love she 
felt watching him handle the frightened bird. She misses her 
father. She’s been looking for father figures everywhere—even 
on TV shows—and overidentifying with the lucky people they 
nurture. In that moment, she identified with the hawk, safe in 
the breeder’s paternal grasp. 


Later, at a highway service station, Macdonald frets over the 
silence emanating from the box. Irrationally, she worries her 
goshawk is dead, even though she knows it’s fine. Humans have 
been transporting captive hawks over much longer distances 
for centuries. She leans down to peer through an airhole in the 
box and the bird startles. Shining motes of dust and feathers fill 
her field of vision, like a universe full of stars. 
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What impresses Macdonald in the breeder is the way that he 
controls Mabel not through cruelty or excessive force but through 
gentleness and care. He exemplifies the relationship she wants to 
have with her bird, one which ties the animal and the human 
together with the invisible bonds of love and trust at least as much 
as with the physical bonds of jesses and creances. Macdonald will 
also return to this moment in the next chapter, with another 
interpretation of the moment. 
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Macdonald’s instant preference for one bird over the other shows 
how quickly the lines of affection can bind creatures together. 
Importantly, too, she prefers the less wild bird, suggesting a 
subconscious awareness that—despite what she feels at the 
time—aligning herself with nature isn’t really the answer to her 
suffering. 
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In mapping herself onto the bird and her father onto the breeder, 
Macdonald describes one of the emotional impetuses to her project: 
escaping or erasing the grief and loss she feels in the wake of her 
father’s death. Of course, she suggests here—with the wisdom of 
hindsight—this is as impossible as turning herself physically into a 
goshawk. But readers should pay attention to the degree to which 
she allows herself to identify with the bird as the book proceeds. In 
another metaphorical vein, the guidebooks’ promise that the gently 
handled bird will be kind suggests the possibility that, properly 
handled, Macdonald will ultimately be able to tame her wild grief. 
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Macdonald’s fear here says more about her than it does about the 
bird—in her raw grief over her father’s death her need to fix things in 
place, to hold and to keep the things that she loves, has gone into 
overdrive. The bird’s movement offers a pointed reminder that she 
can take care of herself, if necessary—in other words, Macdonald 
needs her more than she needs Macdonald. 
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T. H. White’s bird, Gos, traveled nearly 1,500 miles from a 
remote German forest to a small English village by foot, 
airplane, and train. In The Goshawk, he imagines this terrifying 
trip through the bird’s eyes. Macdonald thinks he likely 
imposed his own traumatized fears on the bird. After spending 
the earliest years of his life caught in the terror of his parents’ 
unhappy and violent marriage, he spent a brief idyll with his 
grandparents in England. But then he was sent to a boarding 
school where the cruel schoolmaster beat the students so 
brutally and so frequently that he must, White concluded, have 
derived sexual satisfaction from it. 


Macdonald imagines White sitting at the kitchen table of his 
cottage, waiting for his bird. He painted the rooms bright 
colors, invested in luxurious carpeting, turned one bedroom 
into a romantic bower. Yet he sleeps on a cot in another room. 
Decades later, carrying her bird into her own home, Macdonald 
remembers a line from The Sword in the Stone in which a 
falconer describes his goshawk as a prosthetic extension of his 
body. She feels the same. That night, she dreams of her father 
as a boy, playing in the bombed-out ruins of Shepherd’s Bush. 
He points at the sky and Macdonald looks up to see a plane; 
when she looks down, he is gone. 


CHAPTER 7: INVISIBILITY 


Early the next morning, Macdonald wakes to the sound of a 
chaffinch purring its distinctive rain call outside her window. 
She sleepily remembers an experiment made in the 1950s in 
which a researcher raised chaffinches in soundproofed cages to 
see if their songs were innate or learned. If the chaffinches 
missed a crucial window of exposure early in their lives, they 
never could quite learn their own language. 


Then Macdonald begins the process of manning her 
goshawk—acclimating it to her presence. With a thick, leather 
falconers’ glove on her left hand, she lifts the bird from her 
perch. Instantly, the bird bates or tries to fly away in fear. She 
doesn't get far; Macdonald holds the jesses tightly. Gently, she 
returns the bird back to her fist, sits down in the darkened 
living room, and removes the bird’s hood. The bird bates again 
and again, terrified of this strange human monster. To be less 
threatening, Macdonald sits absolutely still and tries to empty 
her mind, intent on making herself invisible—a skill she 
cultivated as a child when she loved to observe the world from 
hidden spots. 
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Macdonald takes White to task for overly identifying with Gos, for 
reducing the wild animal to a vessel into which he can pour all his 
childhood trauma and pain. He does this in the hopes that taming 
the bird with kindness rather than cruelty will allow him to redeem 
his own painful past. And as Macdonald describes this pain in 
greater detail, the depth of White's suffering comes into greater 
focus, helping to explain why he wanted so desperately to rewrite 
his history. 


Macdonald imagines White relishing his freedom—but still being 
incapable of fully expressing himself even in private. This suggests 
lingering shame and a desire to punish himself, which readers 
should keep in mind as they read more about his experiences with 
Gos in subsequent chapters. Macdonald's dreams indicate 
something she doesn't yet fully realize consciously: that she wants 
her bird to help her rebuild her life from the wreckage left by her 
father’s death—to be the prosthetic attachment that makes her feel 
whole again. Shepherd's Bush is a London suburb that suffered a lot 
of destruction during the Blitz of Britain in WWII. 
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The scientific experiment Macdonald recalls ostensibly tells readers 
something about birds, but it also says something important about 
humans—something that Macdonald misses in the moment. The 
birds need to be around their own kind, to hear their songs echoed 
back at them, to understand themselves. Macdonald needs other 
humans, too. 


The first process in taming the wild bird is to help her become 
accustomed to Macdonald's presence. This subtly suggests that the 
first step toward overcoming her grief is just getting used to it. And 
her attempts to make the bird feel more comfortable by becoming 
invisible suggest just how much effort it will require to establish the 
bonds necessary for taming. Readers should note the gendered 
nature of the term for acclimating birds to people—they are 
“manned” because men have traditionally practiced (and controlled) 
the sport. 
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Amid the ongoing grief and confusion of her father’s death, 
Macdonald feels relieved to have a purpose, to have her world 
shrunk to the size of her living room. Once, her father explained 
that he faced the occasional dangers of his photojournalism 
work by reducing the world to what he could see through his 
camera’s viewfinder. Sometimes, he worried that his “survival 
strategy” also prevented him from being fully involved in his 
life. Macdonald doesn’t want to consider her father’s 
loneliness, so she mentally flips through his photographs 
instead. She thinks about his legacy of fixing important, grave, 
terrifying, and joyous moments on film. He made the 
ephemeral—a frost-shrouded December sky, a street cleaner 
feeding a bird—permanent. 


acdonald re-hoods her goshawk and returns the bird to her 
perch, where she can relax and sleep. Macdonald naps, too, 
close by on the couch. Later, when Macdonald next unhoods 
the bird, things have shifted incrementally. The hawk only bates 
once. And she relaxes enough to forget Macdonald’s presence 
for a second, curious about her surroundings. 


CHAPTER 8: THE REMBRANDT INTERIOR 


In contrast to Macdonald's bird, when T. H. White’s bird, Gos, 
arrived, he was already familiar with humans and willing to 
come to them for food. If he had known what he was doing, his 
bird could have been trained within a week. But birds are 
controlled by their stomachs, and discipline depends on 
keeping them a little hungry. Desperate for the bird to like him, 
White stuffed his bird silly and felt hurt when the satisfied 
animal ignored him. 


acdonald knows that when White began to train Gos, his life 
had changed less drastically than he might have wished. His 
cottage was on the grounds of the Stowe estate, just like the 
school he'd just abandoned. And he hadn't stopped being a 
teacher, even if his new pupil was a bird. She suspects that as he 
trained the hawk, White wanted to re-do his own past, casting 
himself as the loving and empathetic mentor he himself never 
had. 
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On some level, Macdonald's ruminations about her father’s coping 
mechanism suggest an awareness that she’s not actually dealing 
with her grief so much as trying to shut it out, just as she shuts her 
door and closes her curtains against the outside world. Considering 
her father’s worries wouldn't just mean having to entertain his 
loneliness—it would also require Macdonald to face her own, 
because she’s following his example as best she can. Notably, when 
she runs up against evidence that her plan might not be very good, 
Macdonald still shies away rather than consider it. She ignores her 
father’s worries, trying to comfort herself with his legacy of binding 
ephemeral moments in images. 


Unlike Macdonald, the bird grows accustomed to her new and 
initially traumatizing circumstances quickly. In part, this is because 
she (unlike Macdonald) can’t escape them—she'’s literally held in 
place until she calms down. This hints that, by trying to escape her 
pain, Macdonald might prolong it. 


Despite having an advantage over Macdonald, White squanders it 
through his ignorance, his overwhelming need to be loved, and his 
desire to show himself to be a benevolent master (unlike his parents 
and teachers). Crucially, because their wild nature makes them self- 
sufficient, the taming of a hawk always involves a measure of 
cruelty. Controlling food allows the falconer to create an artificial 
need for him- or herself in the bird. 
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Like herself, Macdonald sees White desperately trying to escape 
from circumstances he cannot control. Neither of them, this chapter 
suggests, can do that in a meaningful way. She also psychoanalyzes 
White, offering readers her interpretation of what she thinks he 
hoped his experience of training Gos would do—allow him to rewind 
time and find redemption. 
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White was guided in these attempts by three books: Blaine’s 
Falconry, published in 1936; Gerald Lascelles’ Coursing and 
Falconry, published in 1892; and a 1619 tome called An 
Approved Treatise of Hawkes and Hawking, written by Edmund 
Bert, Gentleman. White consulted Bert's book the most, 
seduced (at least so Macdonald thinks) by Bert’s 
“accomplished, cantankerous [...] bracing wit” and his complete 
confidence in his mastery of his birds. Longing to emulate Bert, 
White decided to man Gos the “old-fashioned” way, by 
depriving it of sleep. This method was, in his mind, devoid of 
“visible cruelty.’ And it gave him his own rite of passage. 


White's attempts to tame Gos strike Macdonald as a tragedy 
according to the literary definition she learned at university: a 
tragedy is the story of a person whose character flaws or moral 
failings lead to their doom. There’s also something Freudian 
about it—and maybe about falconry in general. Freud’s idea of 
transference seems particularly applicable to 19th-century 
falconry guidebooks. Macdonald sees their authors projecting 
onto their hawks the masculine qualities they thought modern 
life threatened, then training their hawks as if mastering the 
animals allowed them to “repossess” (“introject” in Freudian 
terms) those traits. In training Gos, Macdonald thinks White 
wanted to “civilise the perversity and unruliness within himself? 
something he'd been unable to accomplish through his efforts 
to play the heterosexual gentleman. She imagines him in the 
barn as if ina Rembrandt painting, testing his resolve and his 
patience, determined to withstand the ordeal. 


CHAPTER 9: THE RITE OF PASSAGE 


Over subsequent days. Macdonald spends hours upon hours 
admiring her goshawk. She considers the hawk’s reptilian 
strangeness, but at moments it seems endearingly pet-like, too. 
She is always beautiful and perfect, shaped by eons of evolution 
for her predatory role. Squeaking noises, like those made by 
injured animals, elicit her powerful killing instinct. But she 
sleeps a lot, and this worries Macdonald, who has forgotten 
that the bird is still a baby and that babies sleep a lot. In a way, 
Macdonald is like a baby, too, trying to rebuild a life from the 
shambles of her grief that emulates the emotionally 
imperturbable hawk. 
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White's desire to flee from pain and trauma also became, in 
acdonald’s eyes, an attempt to flee from the uncertainty and pain 
of the modern era. That’s why, in her view, he mostly ignores his 
most up-to-date falconry manuals and prefers Bert's guide. White's 
attempts to inhabit the world of Bert’s guide captures his sense of 
alienation, but it also allows him to sidestep its actual causes. He 
can tell himself that he feels out of place because he belongs to a 
different era, not because his society judges his sexuality. And, by 
turning manning into a trial for both bird and falconer, White gives 
himself the chance to prove his own worthiness to be Gos’s master. 
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Trained in English, Macdonald takes a step back from her general 
retelling of White's story to offer some pointed analysis. In her view, 
White (and other falconers from previous eras) projects his own 
needs and unfulfilled wishes onto their birds and then try to possess 
these things through the process of taming the animal. She's very 
comfortable imagining White's reasons, and readers should note 
how his reasons do (and don’t) align with Macdonald’s own. Her 
sexuality doesn’t come into play in this book in a meaningful way, 
for example. But, like White, she faces an unruly, wild force in 
herself—grief—that she would very much like to tame. 
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Obviously, Macdonald admires her newly acquired bird, particularly 
the way nature has shaped her to fit her niche in the world. But her 
intense focus on the bird also causes her to lose perspective, and her 
instinctive fear that there is something wrong with the bird—or with 
Macdonald herself—bears the marks of her recent trauma. Having 
just lost her father suddenly, the thing she fears most is another 
unexpected loss. Seeking strength and solace, she begins to model 
herself of the bird. 
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When Christina drops by with the Sunday newspapers and 
fresh coffee, this strikes Macdonald as an unwelcome intrusion. 
But soon, Macdonald, Christina, and Macdonald’s goshawk are 
sitting companionably in the living room watching TV. That’s 
when it happens, the thing for which Macdonald has spent days 
waiting in reverential silence: the bird notices and begins to eat 
the meat Macdonald grips in the leather glove under her talons. 


When Macdonald’s goshawk has become tame enough to be 
left unhooded, Macdonald trains her to accept food from the 
hand. She starts by tossing pieces of raw beef toward the 
perch, then by inching across the floor with the meat on her 
hand. The first time she approaches, the bird bates. But soon, 
she’s gobbling bites of steak from Macdonald’s gloved hand. It’s 
at this moment that the bird’s name comes to her: Mabel, from 
the Latin word amabilis (lovable). This suitably grandmotherly 
and unassuming name—hawking superstition holds that a bird's 
ferocity is inversely proportional to the intensity of its 
name—charms her. She says it aloud. She says her own name. 
And she remembers that all the faceless people passing outside 
her window have names, too. 


CHAPTER 10: DARKNESS 


Macdonald imagines White at his kitchen table, drinking 
whiskey and recording his failures with Gos in his log. On this 
day, White punished Gos for bating by letting him dangle 
upside down from his jesses. He feels ashamed. And he 
suspects that he’s overfeeding the bird. But although he 
resolves to stop, to force Gos to come to him, within hours he’s 
resumed needily forcing food on the bird. In contrast, 
Macdonald thinks she’s doing a good job of training Mabel, 
especially when she opens the living room curtains to let in 
daylight, revealing herself fully, and the bird remains calm and 
unruffled. 


But then, Macdonald tries to hood Mabel so she can safely take 
her outside. When the bird resists, Macdonald feels like an 
abject failure. Still, she understands: Mabel wants to see the 
world. And the hood does represent cruelty and power. 
acdonald remembers a story from the Third Crusade in 


which Saladin refused to return aca 
ing despite an enormous ransom. S 


ptured hawk to the Spanish 
he imagines Saladin laying 


claim to the bird by hooding it. She t 


hinks about fetish hoods 


and the hooded prisoners tortured at Abu Ghraib in the Iraq 


War. She tries to reassure Mabel—o 
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Although Macdonald clearly thinks that White messed up by 


approaching manning Gos as a chivalric rite of passage, she betrays 
her own desire to invest training her bird with deeper meaning too. 
That’s why she’s annoyed rather than grateful that the bird becomes 
comfortable enough to drop her guard and eat at a mundane 
moment. 
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In the previous chapter, Macdonald described White’s needy 
obsession over making Gos love him and his consequent 
overfeeding. She contrasts her own (much more enlightened and 
correct) approach to training here. She makes Mabel come to her. 
Yet, the excitement Macdonald feels and her growing sense of 
distance from the human race to which she belongs hint that she, 
too, has overinvested Mabel’s training with personally meaning. 
What she needs from Mabel may be less obvious—or less obviously 
needy—than White. But she’s also using her bird as a prosthetic to 
replace something important she feels she’s lost. 
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Macdonald describes White as so desperate for love that he 
undermines himself in Gos’s training. And then, cruelly, he punishes 
the bird for his own failures. Yet, as Macdonald describes these 
terrible mistakes, she’s also showing readers how strongly she feels 
about Mabel. She might be doing a better job on the outside than 
White, but her memoir suggests that with hindsight she realizes that 
her motives and desires weren't actually that different than his. She 
too needs to feel loved, needed, and trusted. 
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Mabel doesn’t want the hood anymore: as she feels safe, she wants 
her world to get larger and larger. In contrast, Macdonald still wants 
to hide and run away from the pain of the world—things don't feel 
safe for her yet. Tellingly, when the bird refuses the hood, she 
interprets this as a claim to autonomy, and she casts her need to 
hood the bird as an act of aggression and possession of not of 
torture. She's beginning to ascribe human meanings to the bird's 


actions. 
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When she finally gets the hood on Mabel, Macdonald can no 
longer face going outside. She calls her friends Stuart and 
Mandy to come over instead. After they admire the bird, 
Macdonald removes her hood, and Stuart is impressed that 
Mabel shows no fear of the dog he’s brought along. He 
encourages Macdonald to take Mabel outdoors and among 
people as soon as possible. All the guidebooks say the same 
thing, even 17th-century falconer Edmund Bert. She 
compromises by taking Mabel to a walled yard on her college 
campus. She feels exposed and wants to go back inside. But, 
capable of seeing more colors and detail than ahuman can 
possibly imagine, Mabel drinks in everything with childlike glee. 


CHAPTER 11: LEAVING HOME 


One evening, Macdonald takes an unhooded Mabel for a walk. 
While the hawk barely pays attention to the world around 
her—she’s focused on a tasty, distracting pigeon thigh—the 
human feels assaulted with sensory input. Hateful, alarming 
creatures—people, she realizes with some part of her 
mind—pass by. Mabel begins to watch them cautiously. She 
bates at the sound of bicycles hissing past, and when a runner 
startles her. Macdonald feels a brief, overpowering, visceral 
feeling of hatred for the runner before she remembers that he 
iS aperson, too. 


Their second expedition occurs in full daylight. Mabel is tense, 
but curious. Macdonald finds herself looking at the city through 
birds’ eyes. She exposes Mabel to new stimuli in small, 
manageable doses. White’s hawk wasn't so lucky; White 
dragged Gos out for lengthy, overwhelming strolls starting on 
the day he arrived. Thus, he inadvertently recreated the terror 
and confusion of his own painful education for the bird. 
acdonald also knows White was participating in an English 
craze for long walks in the 1930s. Seeking to heal from World 
War |, and, trying to draw strength to face the increasingly 
inevitable World War II, many people took to the countryside 
to renew their connection with the land. 


acdonald imagines White walking Gos to the ruins of a 
medieval chapel. He feels a powerful sense of connection with 
the ancestors buried beneath his feet, a kinship mediated by 
the tamed hawk, a creature that even medieval peasants would 
have instantly understood. This episode was always 

acdonald’s favorite in The Goshawk, and when she re-reads it 
now, she imagines White willing the “whole mess of the 
twentieth century” to slip away so he can conjure up a past in 
which he might have been loved. 
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Mabel is ready to experience the wider world, but the reader she is, 
the more Macdonald withdraws into herself and the safety of her 
own home. Outside her home, she cannot fully contro! what 
happens to her or to Mabel, and what she wants most of all at this 
point in her life is to feel like she can hold onto the things she loves 
and keep them safe—and to isolate herself from humanity, because 
the love she felt for her father is what makes his loss so incredibly 
painful for her now. 
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After days of staying inside, her world shrunk down to Mabel and 
the living room, Macdonald experience the world outside as a 
sensory assault—much like goshawks, whose jacked-up nervous 
systems she described at the end of the previous chapter. Notably, 
as Mabel is becoming more accustomed to other people, 
Macdonald is becoming less, as she identifies with the bird more 
and more. 
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It’s a sign of how far Macdonald's grief has carried her into her own 
world—and out of her old life—that everyday city sights strike her as 
so deeply unusual. Again, she contrasts her training with White's in 
part to emphasize her greater skill. But it’s clear from Macdonald's 
reactions that even enlightened training involves some discomfort. 
She expects her bird to survive, and this should (but doesn't in the 
moment) remind her that she, too, will eventually come out on the 
other side of her own pain. The walking craze shows that anyone 
and everyone can gain strength and solace from nature. 
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Although White feels disconnected from the people around him in 
his own era, he intuitively knows that he needs connection, so he 
makes it—in an imaginary form—with the dead. Likewise, although 
Macdonald is, in the present, avoiding contact with other people, 
she feels a sense of connection to White himself through their 
shared enterprise of goshawk training. 
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Macdonald identifies with White’s nostalgia. She thinks about 
the spotting scope she’d borrowed from her father and had 
failed to return before his death. Now she can’t return it. She 
remembers the moment when she truly realized that he was 
gone. It was just after she'd gotten off the train with her mother 
and brother to look for her father’s car. When the realization 
hit her, she began to wail on the train platform. Other things 
are too painful to remember, like the last picture her father 
ever took (which he seems to have snapped as he collapsed), 
which Macdonald looked at only once. 


CHAPTER 12: OUTLAWS 


Once Mabel will eat from her hand, Macdonald train the bird to 
fly to her fist. She stands a distance from the perch with a 
tempting morsel in her gloved fist, waiting patiently for the bird 
to become frustrated enough to take to the wing. When Mabel 
crashes into her fist with the force of a baseball bat, her power 
makes Macdonald feel alive. But training the bird outside is 
exhausting because it sends Macdonald into a state of 
hypervigilant anxiety. She’s always on the lookout for threats. 
But eventually she realizes that most people don’t see them, or 
at least pretend not to. And the few people who do approach 
are outsiders, like a globe-trotting bicyclist and an emigree 
from Kazakhstan who tells Macdonald about his people's 
history of training golden eagles. Macdonald begins to feel like 
an outsider, too. 


One day, Macdonald takes Mabel to a friend’s house. The 
friend’s husband answers the door. He’s somewhat impressed 
with the bird, but when Macdonald brags about Mabel’s calm 
temperament, he says it’s probably just a girl thing—falconer 
and hawk get along because they're both females. Macdonald is 
offended. But she concedes that most of her falconry books 
describe the goshawk’s temperament in gendered terms. To 
19th-century writers, goshawks were hormonal or hysterical 
women: “moody, “sulky, and “peculiar.” Earlier falconers, like 
the 17th-century falconer Edmund Bert, described in kinder 
terms but still as women to be wooed, won, and loved. To a 
great degree, human assumptions—and blind spots—have 
colored attitudes toward goshawks. For example, Macdonald 
realizes that Mabel likes to play, a behavior she’s never seen 
described before. 
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White and Macdonald both experience powerful feelings of 
nostalgia—sentimental longing for past happiness. White longs for 
what he imagines as a simpler, less confusing time. Macdonald’s 
nostalgia is more personal: she misses her father. But, like White, 
she can't turn back time. Her father’s photographs capture 
moments in time, preserving them. But they're not always good 
moments, as his last snapshot proves. 
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Macdonald hasn't realized it for herself yet (at least in terms of the 
memoir’s timeline), but she’s acting like a hawk when she goes 
outside. She’s hypervigilant and distrustful of other people. But, like 
Mabel, with enough exposure, she can calm down to face the task at 
hand. When she does start to pay attention, it’s both helpful and 
painful to realize that most people aren't paying attention. Helpful 
because it allows her to focus on her task. Painful, because it 
reemphasizes how lonely she feels at this point in her life. Yet, she 
isn't fully invisible, even if she’s become more of an outsider in her 
isolation. Even the outsiders want—and need—community. 
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Macdonald finds herself frustrated that the men who traditionally 
dominated falconry tend to discuss their birds in gendered—and 
frankly sexist—terms. But lying beneath this uncomfortable truth is 
another one that Macdonald understands, to a point: the birds 
inspire fierce love and devotion in their handlers. In a way, then, in 
makes sense, that falconers past would have described them as 
women to be wooed, won, and (possibly) controlled as wives. 
Macdonald also loves Mabel with a fierce (and one-sided) devotion, 
even if her comparatively open mind allows her to uncover as-yet 
hidden aspects of Mabel’s—and goshawks’—personalities. 
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When White procured his own goshawk, they had a terrible 
reputation among English falconers. Perhaps, Macdonald 
speculates, this was part of why White, who often expressed 
his affinity for underdogs, loved Gos. Gos also allowed him to 
try on different roles, including “benevolent parent,’ “innocent 
child? and “patient pupil.’ And falconry offered White a sense of 
kindship and belonging that his traumatic childhood and sexual 
orientation had previously denied him. 


Falconry also connects White—and Macdonald—to a glorious 
sense of history. Hawks and falcons have an eternal quality that 
seems to defy the flow of time. It’s like the intimacy conjured 
up by unexpectedly encountering the vestiges of another life, 
an intimacy that seems to bridge across time. Given the sport’s 
aristocratic history, this sense of connection tends to make 
falconers think of themselves as a cut above the rest. Once, 
Macdonald felt this way. But now she just wants to become less 
and less noticeable. 


acdonald tastes the invisibility she wants one night when she 
takes Mabel to a park along the banks of the river. No one—not 
the walkers, cyclers, boaters, or droves of joggers 
about—seems to notice her or the bird. Mabel remains calm, 
relaxed. And at the end of the walk, she shows she’s ready for 
the next step of training when she hops from a fence post to 
acdonald’s gloved hand. 


CHAPTER 13: ALICE, FALLING 


Macdonald imagines White “calling-off” Gos, training him to 
return at a signal to the falconer’s hand. He’s impatient and 
starts the training at too great a distance for Gos to understand 
what White wants him to do. Angrily, he tugs on the “creance;’ 
or leash, dragging Gos from his perch. When the confused 
animal finally starts to hop toward him, White turns and runs, 
and Gos chases him. 
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Macdonald can see White taking on—and foisting on Gos—many 
roles other than falconer and bird-in-training. She understands why 
his trauma might lead him to do this, how he might see training the 
bird as a way to redeem his past suffering and find the love and trust 
his human relationships have lacked. She's less able to see the way 
she’s doing this herself—both in adopting the goshawk’s impervious, 
isolated persona and in focusing on taming Mabel as the key to 
taming her grief. 
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Because humans have been training hawks in essentially the same 
way for thousands of years, it’s impossible to participate in the sport 
without this sense of connection to the past. But Macdonald knows 
that the past isn’t just glorious. It was also marred by limiting social 
and gender hierarchies. She can’t escape those connections, even 
though she tries to distance herself from them. 
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For Macdonald invisibility seems linked with wildness; she wants to 
become a part of the scenery, because doing so means that she will 
no longer be tied by the kinds of human affections and relationships 
which—in their eventual loss—cause suffering. And because she 
links invisibility with Mabel’s success in her mind, she celebrates her 
success rather than realizing how it's making it harder for her to face 
and eventually overcome her grief. 
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In the first phase of training, the falconer must earn the bird’s trust. 
In the second, the bird must show the falconer that it will return 
when it is called. Until that emotional line of trust is well- 
established, the falconer keeps the bird on a physical tether, lest its 
wild nature take over and lead it to escape. White fails, in 
Macdonald’s opinion, because he’s too anxious for the emotional 
bond to trust the training process. 
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Macdonald judges that it’s time for Mabel to begin calling-off 
training. They go to an empty field on college grounds, beneath 
the building that contains Macdonald’s office. Earlier in the day, 
she declined a job offer from a German university. As she looks 
at the building, she experiences a sudden wave of vertigo, as if 
reality has just shifted. She feels like Alice tumbling through the 
rabbit hole into Wonderland and clutching at items as she falls. 
These moments of disorientation have been happening to her 
with increasing frequency. She fights them off by concentrating 
on Mabel’s training. 


acdonald places Mabel on a rail, plays out some creance, and 
walks a few paces away before turning and holding out some 
chicken. Mabel flies to Macdonald’s outstretched hand without 
hesitation every time; on the third attempt, she is airborne 
before Macdonald has even turned around to face her. 
acdonald is so enormously pleased and happy on the walk 
home that she can’t understand why, just a little while later, she 
finds herself in tears. 


The whole point of calling-off is the bird’s instant response. 
Waiting and calling over and over, as White did, is 
counterproductive. His second attempt went better, and after a 
ten-minute stand-off Gos began to fly toward him. But White, 
till smarting from a recent encounter with Gos’s sharp talons, 
ucked. This confused the bird. White tried again, this time 
tanding his ground but unable to not flinch. On the third 
ttempt, he successfully held himself to be still as Gos flew 
traight toward him, landing on his shoulder. Feeling like he'd 
roved his manhood, he celebrated by drinking himself into a 
tupor. 
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Fifteen days after Mabel’s arrival, Macdonald puts on makeup 
and presentable clothes and walks the bird over to the home of 
the Master of her college at the invitation of the Master’s wife. 
Sitting in their beautiful garden, she reflects on how unlikely it 
was that she—the daughter of working-class parents and the 
product of a public-school education—ever landed at an elite 
university. Her father used to tease her that her academic job 
must provide cover for being a spy. The world of espionage was 
more explicable to him than the academic world. Macdonald 
again feels profoundly out of place. Soon, she won't belong here 
anymore—her appointment is almost up. She wonders who she 
is, now, if she’s just “the hawk woman,’ 
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The calling-off training prepares Mabel to fly free, but at the 
moment, it’s Macdonald who feels like she’s off the leash. 
Juxtaposing her vertiginous sense of free fall with the safe and 
limited boundaries imposed on Mabel suggests Macdonald's wish to 
change places with the bird, to have a wise and beneficent trainer 
showing her what she should do or how she should behave ina 
suddenly confusing world. In other words, it functions as another 
version of her longing for a parental figure, for her father. 
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The book suggests several reasons why Macdonald might be crying 
but doesn't specify one—it’s possible that her tears express 
loneliness and grief as she gives her bird the kind of guidance and 
protection she no longer receives from her father. Her tears could 
also point toward her unspoken fear that when she lets Mabel off 
the physical line, the emotional connection of trust won't be enough 
to keep the bird coming back to her. 
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Because calling-off replaces the physical tether of the creance with 
the emotional tie of trust between animal and human, it’s especially 
damaging when White flinches away, demonstrating his inability to 
trust Gos. In part, this arises from recent injuries he’s sustained from 
the bird. But what Macdonald has shared about White's life 
suggests that his fear and mistrust run deeper. The degree to which 
taming Gos represents healing some of his own trauma becomes 
even clearer in this moment. 
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Macdonald takes herself to the college Master’s house in much the 
same way she takes Mabel places, as a sort of curiosity rather than 
as a full participant. Her father’s teasing and her sense of being Alice 
falling into Wonderland both suggest a profound feeling of being an 
outsider even when she belonged, superficially at least, to the 
college community. And in addition to her personal feeling of being 
called to wilder things than Cambridge, there is a whiff of class 
divisions—a sense that she doesn’t belong because she doesn’t come 
from the right kind of people. 
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acdonald believes that everyone must eventually reckon with 
the lives they've lost or destroyed. She sees White doing this in 
an unpublished, satirical novel he wrote in the late 1930s, You 
Can't Keep a Good Man Down. Its fearful, posturing protagonist, 
Dr Prisonface, sounds a lot like White himself. Prisonface 
suffers a series of personal and professional catastrophes until 
one dark night when he meets none other than Lucifer—the 
Devil—himself. Lucifer says that he, like Prisonface, was once a 
teacher. But he left the Golden Gates school because he 
couldn't stand the other teachers. He tells Prisonface that he 
must still find the “talisman” he needs to escape suffering. 

aybe it’s wisdom, or manhood, or love. In any case, he will 
only know when he finds it. 


CHAPTER 14: THE LINE 


Eventually, Macdonald recruits Christina to help her with the 
calling-off training, to hold Mabel still while she walks farther 
and farther away. Every time she does, however, it’s as 
physically painful as an amputation. Mabel feels like a natural 
extension of Macdonald’s body, so when she begins 
overshooting her landings, it feels as wrong as if gravity had 
stopped working. Macdonald cannot accept the simple and 
obvious evidence that Mabel is over her flying weight, even 
when Stuart points it out. She thinks she must have done 
something horribly, irrevocably wrong. Or that there's 
something wrong with her. 


One day, Macdonald, Mabel, and Christina arrive to find their 
training field occupied by a flock of slow, clumsy moorhens. 

abel is transfixed; her instincts tell her that these birds would 
be a tasty snack even if she’s never seen them before. Then a 
pheasant mother and chicks (more prey birds) start onto the 
field. When the mother catches sight of the hawk, she freaks 
out. Macdonald clings desperately to a bating Mabel while 
Christina chases the other birds away. When they finally begin 
the calling-off work, Mabel overshoots. Macdonald begins to 
lose her composure, an event exacerbated by the arrival of a 
college porter who's curious about what they're doing. 


Terse entries in Macdonald’s journal chart her growing 
frustrations. She becomes prone to angry outbursts. One is 
triggered by watching a woman at a bank peel off a bird decal 
from a window, crumple it up, and throw it in the trash. The 
obvious discomfort her anger causes in her companion at the 
time, a former student she otherwise likes, makes her angrier. 
She begins crashing her father’s car. She stumbles and trips and 
breaks things. She only feels comfortable in her body when 
she’s training Mabel, and Mabel is the only creature who 
escapes her wrath, even though her heart breaks every time 
the bird flies away from her. 
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Macdonald finds yet another point of similarity between herself and 
White as academic interlopers—people who succeeded in school 
and became teachers even though they didn’t belong in that world. 
Dr Prisonface’s experience suggests the lengths to which some 
people—perhaps even White himself—are prepared to go to find love 
and freedom. And, importantly, how painful it is when love and 
freedom are denied. White's protagonist finally finds what he’s 
looking for, but it’s associated with fallenness and evil—with the 
Devil himself. This in turn suggests both his deeply internalized self- 
loathing. But it also implicitly criticizes a society so close-minded 
and judgmental that it drives people out rather than welcoming 
them in. 
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Needing to call in help from her friends suggests that Macdonald 
needs other people more than she’s willing to admit (or able to see) 
at this moment in her life. Importantly, she—and Mabel—trust 
Christina enough to include her in the training, suggesting that 
Macdonald does indeed have the kind of ties she needs to help her 
out. And Christina’s willingness to face her obvious nervousness 
around Mabel suggests the kind of true mutuality between herself 
and Macdonald that can only be found between humans. 
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Even as Macdonald works to tame and train Mabel, reminders 
surface of her truly wild nature. This episode reminds Macdonald 
how little it would take to cost her Mabel—especially before she’s 
fully trained. Mabel begins flying past Macdonala'’s fist, essentially 
ignoring her. This implies that she doesn’t need Macdonald—and 
need is the only emotional tie a wild animal like Mabel can truly 
have for a human. Macdonald's loss of composure hints at how 
badly she needs Mabel, even though the feeling isn’t mutual. 
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Although she does her best to ignore it, Macdonald's grief resurfaces 
again and again in ways that she cannot ignore. She says she feels 
peaceful while training Mabel, because of the intense focus it 
requires, but her anger over her ongoing struggles belies her claim. 
She's angry, then, too, at herself. On some level, she seems to register 
that what she’s doing isn’t helpful. But her need to feel securely 
connected to Mabel blinds her to the ways she's undermining her 
work. She’s doing what she earlier accused White of doing to Gos. 
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CHAPTER 15: FOR WHOM THE BELL 


Stuart and Macdonald attach a bell—which will help Macdonald 
to track Mabel in the fleld—to the bird’s tail. Mabel also has a 
modern transmitter chip implanted under her skin. But she’s 
not ready to be flown free yet. She’s still consistently 
overshooting Macdonald’s hand. Stuart wants Macdonald to 
thin the bird down more, and although she should know to do 
this herself, Macdonald feels relief at getting to play the role of 
novice under his guidance. She imagines White similarly balking 
at the idea of expertise. No one expects much of novices. And 
because White felt that he had to excel in order to be loved, the 
prospect of being considered a master but still failing was 
especially terrifying. Macdonald suspects that’s why he subtly 
began sabotaging his own efforts. 


One evening, Stuart and Macdonald take Mabel out to the hill 
above the city. Mabel overshoots her landings, and Stuart again 
says she needs to be “keener”—lighter—to fly free. As they're 
leaving the field, the rays of the setting sun illuminate 
thousands of spider silk threads waving from the grass tips in 
the breeze. It’s beautiful, ephemeral, and strange. 


The next day, Macdonald goes into London to help her mother 
and brother plan the memorial service her father’s colleagues 
want to hold in his honor. The attention they pay to details like 
the design of the service booklet seems absurdly inappropriate 
given the weight of grief Macdonald still feels. On her way 
home, she remembers the beauty of the glowing, thread-filled 
field and wonders if the world is still beautiful but that she just 
can't see it. Her anger drains away. And that evening, on the hill 
with Stuart, she wonders aloud if she’s depressed. Stuart 
encourages her to be gentle with herself. 


When Macdonald unhoods Mabel it’s immediately clear that 
she’s ready to fly. She comes to Macdonald’s hand each time 
she’s called, without hesitation. Although she knows it’s 
because the bird is keen, Macdonald can't help but attribute 
some of the success to asense that she feels a little lighter now. 
She thinks she must try to be happier for Mabel’s sake. 
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The bell carries several symbolic resonances for Macdonald. First, it 
connects her to falconry’s past, as it’s an ancient technology for 
tracking one’s bird, one that she chooses to employ even though she 
also has much more sophisticated equipment. Second, it provides 
another kind of tether linking her to Mabel, giving her an increased 
sense of holding on. Although she evokes the greater responsibility 
of being a master as the scary thing for her and White, it’s clear that 
for both, the really traumatic idea is the thought of losing a creature 
that they love. She accuses White of sabotaging himself so that he 
never really had to trust Gos. And although at this point she clearly 
thinks that she’s above doing the same, her ongoing struggles with 
Mabel’s calling-off training suggest otherwise. 
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In the previous chapter, Macdonald asserted that she didn’t know 
what kept Mabel from progressing, but Stuart knows immediately. 
He’s less emotionally involved with the bird and can see it more 

clearly as a wild animal with needs and drives of its own than 
Macdonald 
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Training Mabel has allowed Macdonald to ignore her feelings of 
grief, at least to a point. But the trip to London reminds her—and 
readers—that she still has a lot of important work to do in this area 
before she will begin to feel better. She has a flash of insight on the 
train when she realizes that the world itself hasn't changed, just her 
ability to see and engage with it. And this, in turn, leads her to open 
up to a human friend about her struggles. Although it will take a 
while for this to bear fruit, it's an important first step on her healing 
journey. 
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As the writer of her memoir—and as an expert bird 
trainer—Macdonald knows that Mabel’s success has nothing to do 
with her human emotions. Her desire to connect the two in the 
moment, however, shows how much of her emotional need she has 
given the bird—a wild animal with no concept of human 
emotions—to carry. 
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CHAPTER 16: RAIN 


acdonald imagines White making a trap with which he hopes 
to catch some sparrowhawks he recently saw zipping through 
the forest. He has reasons for this side project, even though 
they’re not good: training Gos is too easy, and so he hopes to 
tame a sparrowhawk for a local boy whose hawk escaped. 

acdonald found this part of the story incomprehensible when 
she was young. Now she thinks White was testing Gos’s 
affection. One day, he leaves the bird alone on a long creance 
for a minute. Gos, following his instincts to the highest available 
perch, gets tangled flying up into a nearby oak tree. It takes 
White an hour and a half to rescue him. 


Macdonald delays free flying Mabel. She puts the bird through 
unnecessary conditioning exercises instead. Then it begins to 
rain incessantly. Then Macdonald comes down with a fever. She 
feels stuck, and scared. One day, in the middle of packing up her 
house, she crawls into one of the empty boxes like she’s a little 
child again. 


CHAPTER 17: HEAT 


The thought of free flying Mabel plagues Macdonald with 
insomnia. She is terrified that when she unclips the creance, the 
other lines holding the bird to her—lines “of habit, of hunger, of 
partnership, of familiarity’—may snap. But all such lines of 
possession are fragile. One morning, while in a coffee shop, she 
watches the strange spectacle of a bank run. Suddenly, she sees 
that none of the things people cling to—their relationships, 
their money, their civilization—are stable. 


Flying Mabel free also means facing not just potential 
abandonment, but death. When she was young, Macdonald 
didn’t think about this much. She admired the calm detachment 
of the tweedy falconers as they calmly placed their birds’ 
quarry into game bags. But as much as she loves Mabel for her 
flerce aliveness, she knows that allowing the bird to hunt 
means she will have to confront death, too. 


acdonald thinks about the despair White felt over his failure 
to tame Gos. She feels compassion for White, a boy whose life 
was marked by a primal fear that everyone, even his mother 
and father, wanted to destroy him. She imagines him realizing 
that, to Gos, he had become a cruel, dictatorial “madman” like 
his father. She imagines him putting a bow perch outside the 
barn and tying six yards of creance (made of thin, fraying 
twine) to Gos’s swivel, before turning his back. And before he 
realizes it, Gos has snapped the twine and flown off. 
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From her perspective as both an outsider and someone who knows 
the whole story, Macdonald can see how White's actions show him 
to be unwilling or unready to test his relationship with Gos in a 
healthy way. So, he tests it in inappropriate ways. Of course the bird 
fails: White is asking him for a love that a wild animal cannot give 
him. Like White, Macdonald is afraid to test her bond with Mabel, 
and she’s also found ways to avoid it. Unlike White, she has a friend 
(Stuart) encouraging her, so she cannot go so far astray. 
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Without testing Mabel in free flight, Macdonald will never feel 
remotely secure in her bond with the bird, but ironically, she’s too 
scared to do so. Nor does climbing into boxes help; only in having 
enough trust and love to face the possibility of loss can one find true 
freedom. 
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At this stage in her grief—and her training of Mabel—Macdonald is 
starting to realize that it’s never possible to ensure that a person 
won't lose the things that matter to them. The bank run—in which 
people rush to withdraw their money from a floundering institution 
before it declares bankruptcy (leaving some people empty 
handed)—reminds her of this, too. 
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Free flying also forces Macdonald to confront the life-and-death 
stakes of falconry— she’s not training any old animal but an apex 
predator whom evolution has designed and fine-tuned for killing. 
Given her father's recent death, she finds herself thinking about life 
and death in new and more personal terms than ever before. 


In her grief, Macdonald can better understand and feel compassion 
for White's suffering than for her own. She's still in denial about her 
own need to escape her grief and can't yet see all the ways in which 
she’s asking her bird to help her do that. Unable to forge the bond of 
trust that Macdonald has made with Mabel, White is left with 
nothing but his love for Gos, and eventually this tells him that he’s 
being cruel. And so because he loves Gos, he finds a way to let him 
fly to freedom. 
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CHAPTER 18: FLYING FREE 


The day on which Macdonald will first fly Mabel free is fraught. 
She's already restless and nervous before a terrible accident 
leads to city-wide gridlock that nearly prevents her from 
making it up to the hill before dusk. The kite Stuart has been 
using to train his falcon scares Mabel. This isn’t at all how 
Macdonald expected the day to play out. But she defers to 
Stuart’s experience. He beats the bushes, flushing out 
something, and before Macdonald can see what it is, Mabel 
bates, and Macdonald releases her jesses. Mabel misses the 
quarry and wheels high into the air. Macdonald feels the 
growing distance like a “wound,’ and she’s overwhelmed with 
dread that Mabel won't come back. But, in the end, she answers 
acdonald’s whistle and flies back to her hand. 


acdonald imagines White running through the forest and 
putting out bait for Gos, hoping to lure the bird back. He sees 
Gos ina tree, runs up, and holds out his glove. Gos tries to fly 
down to White, but the strong winds—which he does not know 
how to handle—blow him away. Imagining White standing 
there, heartbroken, Macdonald considers her own history with 
death and loss. In childhood, it was something she mainly 
encountered in books about animals. The spider dies in 
Charlotte’s Web as do the rabbits of Watership Down and the dog 
in Old Yeller. White's loss of Gos made her feel sad, too, 
although as a child she couldn't grasp the totality of his grief. 


Macdonald describes White’s unsuccessful attempts to 
recapture Gos. He tried baiting the bird with a live, tamed 
pigeon tied to a string. But the cruelty of that act ultimately 
overwhelmed him, so he resolved to return to the tree where 
Gos was perched at night to catch him while he was asleep. 
After nightfall, he returned later with a ladder and a helper, but 
the helper made a noise that startled Gos off. For days White 
pursued Gos, anxious for another chance, fearful that the bird’s 
tattered creance would get tangled in a tree and lead to the 
bird’s untimely death. 


acdonald visits her mother. She enjoys the time, but her 
ather’s absence is palpable, and that brings her grief welling 
back to the surface. It falls away when she flies Mabel in the 
fields of a nearby farm. She allows herself to get lost in the 
drama as Mabel takes to the wing and streaks into the forest 
after some rabbits. Macdonald plunges into the wood after her. 
When Mabel sees her, she flies instantly to Macdonald's fist, 
triumphantly gobbling a rabbit. This, Macdonald thinks, is as 
exciting as gambling—or more. 
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Circumstances on the day of Mabel’s first free flight offer 
Macdonald pointed reminders about the contingency of life. 
Nothing is guaranteed, and at any moment, something can go 
terribly wrong and lead to chaos. Still, it’s a hopeful sign that she 
presses onward, eventually climbing the hill to meet Stuart rather 
than allowing the mess of the traffic to give her an excuse. And her 
instinctive release of Mabel—something she suggests that she was 
not consciously willing to do—shows that she knows she must let 
Mabel go eventually, even though she doesn’t want to. And although 
it hurts her, the invisible lines between woman and bird hold. 
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While Macdonald has been very clear about the failures of White’s 
training methods, in this moment, she imagines an external force 
intervening to keep Gos from returning to White. It’s a kindness to 
White, implying as it does that his loss wasn’t entirely within his 
control. But it also reflects on Macdonald's feelings as she faces her 
father’s death through training Mabel. Sometimes, bad things just 
happen. And death is inevitable—something Macdonald has always 
known but has only had to grapple with recently. 
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In Macdonald’s retelling, it's White’s attempts to lure Gos back that 
finally bring home for him what it costs to keep a semi-wild animal. 
It requires hardening one's own heart to neediness and it requires 
keeping the animal needy enough so that it stays. And inherent in 
every act of taming is at least some cruelty, something that the 
danger the creances pose to Gos brings into sharp focus. 
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This episode clearly frames the unhealthy ways in which Macdonald 
tries to use Mabel to keep her grief at bay. Instead of sitting with and 
facing her uncomfortable feelings of loss with her mother, she runs 
away to the fields. Instead of considering what one individual 
death—her father’s—means to her, she gets caught up in the grand 
drama of life and death on a broader scale. She feels better in the 
moment, but she's getting herself as stuck as the rabbit in Mabel’s 
claws. 
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CHAPTER 19: EXTINCTION 


Falconers describe a bird that’s in the mood for a hunt as “in 
yarak, which comes either from a Persian word meaning 
“power” or a Turkish one meaning “penis.” Whenever 
Macdonald carries Mabel up to their usual hill, the bird comes 
into yarak as if she’s being possessed. Initially, hunting is a 
frustrating experience for Mabel; Macdonald was still manning 
her in the spring and early summer when wild goshawks learn 
to hunt the easy prey of baby animals. 


One evening, Macdonald visits an art gallery in preparation for 
giving a talk about the exhibit. She expects sculptures or 
paintings. But instead she finds two unexpected elements. One 
is a full-scale replica of a California bird blind used to study 
condors. Guests can look through its window and see footage 
of the birds projected onto a gallery wall. The second is a 
stuffed Spix’s macaw, a species of parrot that has gone extinct 
in the wild, encased in a glass box. Macdonald gets antsy 
watching the video-projected birds; she prefers real birds. But, 
she realizes, that’s the point: these animals are precious mostly 
because they are disappearing (or have disappeared) from the 
wild. 


Macdonald doesn't like the fact that the rarer a creature is, the 
fewer meanings it can have. The condors have been flattened 
into a conservation message. And the dead parrot reminds her 
of seeing her father’s dead body in the hospital. She 
remembers starting to cry after a long, frozen moment of 
disbelief. She remembers telling her father’s body how much 
she loved him, squeezing its cold hand, and leaving the room. 


The day after the art gallery visit, Mabel chases a pheasant. It 
crashes into some underbrush, and Macdonald tries to flush it 
out. This is hard without an animal’s senses. Her intensity of 
focus burns the world away until she’s aware of just three 
essential things: herself, Mabel, and the invisible pheasant. 
When she flushes the game bird from the bracken, she feels the 
lines connecting it and her and Mabel converge. Afterward, as 
watches a contented Mabel enjoying her first real success, she 
realizes that her young bird has finally learned what she was 
made for. 
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At the end of the last chapter, Macdonald began to have her own 
feelings of bloodlust incited by the excitement of the hunt and the 
way it distracts her from her grief. So, although she describes 
Mabel’s coming into yarak as a demonic possession, this description 
reflects Macdonald, too. To escape her grief, she’s slowly going feral, 

aligning herself more and more with the power—and brutality—of 
the natural world 
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In the art gallery, Macdonald’s personal losses and grief begin to 
map onto the broader losses and the bigger griefs of the natural 
world. The California Condors offer a hopeful conservation 
message, as they were brought back from the brink of extinction. 
But, as Macdonald discusses in this section of the book, that isn’t 
the same as turning back time and restoring them to their former 
glory. Living in the modern world means that we're all living with a 
pervasive and inescapable sense of loss when it comes to the wild 
world. In this case, the past offers hopeful lessons—but also 
warnings—for the future. 
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While Macdonald appreciates conservation efforts, she’s careful to 
point out their limitations. Halting greater losses is a noble aim, but 
what has already been lost—the rich meanings and richer lives that 
rare animals used to have—cannot be recaptured. What is 
lost—whether that’s animal species, precious habitats, or loved ones 
who have died—cannot be recaptured, and the survivors must forge 
ahead despite their bereavement. 
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Mabel’s joyful discovery of her hunting skill lightens the heavy mood 
of this chapter and reminds readers of why, in Macdonald's view, the 
wild world is worth mourning and preserving. There is a beauty in 
the rightness to which Mabel is suited to the task of hunting, and a 
simplicity to her life which Macdonald envies. Unlike her human, 
Mabel knows what she’s for. She doesn’t suffer grief or loss—she 
simply does what nature intended for her to do. 
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CHAPTER 20: HIDING 


acdonald imagines White rushing from his house after 
receiving news of agitated crows that might indicate Gos’s 
position. But he can't find Gos anywhere. He makes traps. He 
writes to Germany for another bird but receives no answer. 
With her job at the college finished, Macdonald temporarily 
moves into the home of a friend who is abroad. Feeling out of 
place—if not directly unwelcome—in the large, empty house, 
she spends more and more time flying Mabel. She grows 
distant from the people in her life. 


One day, as Macdonald watches Mabel tearing into a rabbit 
she’s just killed, a B-17 Bomber—a WWII plane—flies over their 
heads. It reminds Macdonald of some lines of poetry comparing 
the view of airmen to that of birds of prey. There was a craze 
for comparisons like this before and during WWII. Yet, 
acdonald knows that the lives of airmen had much more 
misery and danger than freedom and excitement. Still, she 
understands feeling drawn to the romance of hawks. She very 
badly wants to live the “safe and solitary” life of a creature like 
abel. 


The plane also jogs loose memories of Macdonald’s father, who 
was born during WWII and who developed an early obsession 
with plane spotting as a result. Unlike others, however, even 
after the war he never lost the habit of looking up when he 
heard an engine overhead, a habit that Macdonald suspects 
encouraged her own interest in the sky and, by extension, birds. 
The bomber also reminds her of the story she wants to tell at 
her father’s memorial. 


Airplanes also meant something to White, who had learned to 
fly them in an attempt to conquer his fears of them. Macdonald 
suspects that he identified their looming danger with the 
persecution he experienced at the hands of authority figures. In 
his nightmares, airplanes often chased him until he could 
scramble into caves or other underground hiding spots. 
Macdonald wonders if he transferred his fear of planes and war 
and death onto Gos, and thus made training the hawk into a 
sort of personal WWII. At times, despite hating Hitler, his 
personal political views flirted with fascism. But Macdonald 
thinks it's to his credit that when he realized that in his 
relationship with Gos, he'd become the dictatorial figure that 
equally fascinated and repulsed him, he admitted defeat. 
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Without Gos, White has become unmoored in his life, and he grasps 
at everything he can think of to right the situation. White's loss will 
force him to confront himself, but Macdonald hasn't reached that 
point yet. In fact, she’s going in the opposite direction, adroitly 
avoiding her grief by focusing with laser-like intensity of the bird. 


The airplane appears over the trees as if it’s flying out of 
history—both global (because it’s a WWII plane) and personal 
(because her father was a plane-spotter). Seeing it reminds 
Macdonald of what she hopes to get from her time with Mabel—a 
sense of being above it all. But it also reminds her that human lives 
and history are much messier that that, and that it's not possible to 
escape into the safe isolation of wild creatures. 
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Macdonald hints at a story that she'll tell in full in Chapter 23. But 
mostly, the plane reminds her of exactly what she comes out 
hunting with Mabel to escape: the loss of her beloved father. And 
these inescapable memories suggest yet again that her quest to 
escape her grief by turning to the wilderness will ultimately fail. 
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Airplanes link Macdonald not just to her father but to White, to 
whom they represent an early attempt to overcome personal 
challenges—or change himself to fit the socially-acceptable 
mold—by brute force of will. His ongoing fear of flying despite 
learning how, just like his failure to tame and civilize Gos (or to 
control his own sexual impulses), suggests that it isn’t possible to 
outrun or escape fear, grief, or loss. Instead, the only way to carve 
out a meaningful life lies in finding ways to live with these things. 
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acdonald imagines White taking a blind that he has made into 
the fields near his cottage. When he lies beneath it, waiting for 
the sparrowhawks, he enacts another (futile) rite of passage. 
The blind becomes instead a grave, and his symbolic death links 
him to the long-dead souls of people he thinks might have 
understood or loved him. Poachers pass by, unaware of his 
presence. And he feels safe knowing that he has finally become 
invisible. 


CHAPTER 21: FEAR 


As time passes, Macdonald finds herself confronting death in 
complicated ways. She doesn't like to think of herself as a killer, 
but she becomes one. Goshawks don't always kill their prey 
before they begin to eat it. To be merciful, Macdonald learns to 
break the necks of the rabbits Mabel catches. She used to tell 
people that the way a bird hunts and kills its prey isn’t cruel, but 
now she’s not so sure. She kills the rabbits to be merciful, but 
she’s also aware that their suffering reminds her of her own 
mortality. 


One afternoon, Macdonald encounters a sick rabbit 
languishing on the roadside and puts it out of its misery. Its 
tumor-laden head invokes a fearful childhood memory of 
wanting to build a fallout shelter in the family’s yard. Her 
parents told her it wasn’t necessary; they lived too close to 
important military targets to be likely to survive a nuclear 
attack anyway. In many ways, Macdonald knows she merely 
participated in the vague fears of the late 20th century. She 
remembers the nihilist attitude of J. A. Baker’s The Peregrine, 
and she begins to worry that she’s developing a similar sense of 
hopelessness. Despite his shortcomings, White always clung to 
the beauty of life, something she admires. 


t isn’t always easy to do so, especially in the bloody-minded 
world of falconry. In the late 1930s, Macdonald explains, two 
prominent British falconers were invited to the International 
Hunting Exhibition in Germany. The Nazi party loved the 
iconography of birds of prey. Herman Goring, Hitler’s right- 
hand man and falconry enthusiast, presented the British 
contingent with their second-place prize in the falconry 
category. Even the man who sent White his hawk, Renz Waller, 
was involved with the Nazi party. 
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Macdonald has just explained to readers White's tendency to try to 
seek cover, to go to ground, when threatened. Yet, when she 
imagines him in his blind, it’s unclear to what degree she’s projecting 
her own desires onto him. After all, she’s the one who’s already told 
readers that she longs to be invisible and solitary like a hawk. When 
she imagines White's rite of passage, then, she’s expressing her own 
desire to escape suffering by finding a way to disassociate herself 
from the world of human connections. 


The problems Macdonald tries to escape—loss, grief, and 
death—follow her into the wild where she hunts with Mabel. 
Unwilling to think too much about her father’s death, ironically, she 
becomes a killer, and each time she takes a rabbit's life, she becomes 
a little more used to the idea of death. The wild isn’t protecting her 
from her grief—it is merely reframing her grief in ways she can 
handle. 
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Earlier in the book, Macdonald talked about how part of White's 
decision to train a goshawk arose from his fear of war and his sense 
that humanity in the early 20th century had doomed itself. If 
anything, the picture is far grimmer from Macdonald’s vantage 
point. After all, she grew up at the height of the Cold War, when it 
seemed like the threat of nuclear annihilation was hanging over the 
whole world. It’s a sign that she’s slowly beginning to metabolize 
and process her grief that she can now not only differentiate 
between those who turn from their fear and those who embrace it, 
but that she’s starting to admire White for embracing life even when 
it was painful. 
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Macdonald continues to muse on the cultural connection between 
prey birds, death, and power. She sees how people can twist nature’s 
lessons—like kill or be killed—into unfathomable cruelty. She’s 
drawing a distinction between her own growing fascination with 
death and the violence enacted by some of history’s worst actors. 
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Waller eventually found another goshawk for White, 
Macdonald says. But before it could arrive, he was hospitalized 
with appendicitis. Eventually, he procured anew hawk named 
Cully. White did his best to nurse her back to health—she had 
been injured when she was trapped—and train her. And 
eventually, he managed to fly her free. Her first quarry, a rabbit, 
awoke a new and unexpected bloodlust in White's soul. 


CHAPTER 22: APPLE DAY 


At Stuart’s invitation, Macdonald brings Mabel to an autumn 
festival. The bustle of the fair unnerves both woman and 
bird—they’ve grown unaccustomed to crowds since leaving the 
city. Eventually, however, Macdonald relaxes enough to enjoy 
what the fair has to offer, especially in terms of fellowship with 
other falconers and curious fairgoers. But she’s falling apart in 
the rest of her life. She has migraines and myalgias. Noises 
startle her and people alarm her. The pain and fear only 
disappear when she’s flying Mabel. She's fascinated by the 
hunt, how Mabel knows which animal to chase, an intuition 
American naturalist Barry Lopez calls the “conversation of 
death.’ 


acdonald ruminates on the phrase “the conversation of 
death,’ and on stories about shapeshifting humans who can 
become animals. In retrospect, she sees how she transformed 
herself into a goshawk, becoming nervous, “prone to fits of 
terror and rage,’ fleeing human society, and developing her own 
bloodlust. Feeling so hawk-like, she stops paying enough 
attention to Mabel. Two days before the memorial service, 

abel bashes into Macdonald’s head as Macdonald tries to 
flush a pheasant. Momentarily stunned, Macdonald doesn’t 
realize the extent of her injuries until Mabel starts bating at her 
face, excited by the sight of blood running from a deep talon 
slash between Macdonald’s eyes. Clumsily, she wipes the blood 
away. Somehow, she makes it home. And the blow seems to 
nock some sense back into her. That night, she writes her 
ather’s eulogy after weeks of avoidance. 
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Just as the winds contributed to Gos’s escape by blowing him off 
course from White, White’s appendicitis blows his plan to adopt 
another bird off course. Sometimes, people undermine themselves 
and ruin the things they love. Other times, circumstances intervene. 
In both cases, clinging too tightly to things causes pain. But those 
willing to undergo suffering and learn its lessons can grow, as White 
did. 


The contrast between the happy fairgoers and the isolated 
Macdonald couldn't be clearer to readers, but lost in the process of 
her grief, Macdonald can’t make the connection. The fairgoers are 
happier because they're sharing experiences and connections with 
other humans. In contrast, Macdonald is slowly going feral, 
becoming more animalistic in her senses and relationship to the 
world. She’s trying to turn her back on a world of pain and confusion 
for a place she thinks is simpler. But she can't fathom its rules. 
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When Macdonald thinks about the “conversation of death” in the 
natural world, she’s avoiding thinking about her own recent 
encounter with her father’s death. She’s not able to understand this 
connection until much later, but she lays it out clearly for readers. 
Desperate to escape her grief, she sees how she tried to turn herself 
into an animal as incapable of experiencing human grief as 
Macdonald is incapable of understanding a predator’s mind. 
Mabel’s attack provides an undeniable reminder that, no matter 
how hard she tries, Macdonald's understanding of and participation 
in the wild can never be absolute. Ultimately, she can neither 
understand nor become a wild creature like Mabel. She belongs 
among her own kind—other humans. 
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CHAPTER 23: MEMORIAL 


Hundreds of people attend the memorial for Macdonald’s 
father. Macdonald’s eulogy centers around two anecdotes, one 
about her father’s habit of always wearing a suit. The second 
describes the time he sighted a new American aircraft at a 
Royal Airforce base. He snapped a picture of it and recorded its 
registration number in his notebook...and then found himself 
detained by base security. They took his film and the page of his 
notebook before sending him home. But, by rubbing his pencil 
over the indentations on the next page of his notebook, he was 
able to retrieve his notes, if not the picture. Macdonald doesn't 
know what kind of plane it was, though, and she couldn't call 
her father to ask. 


Afterward, her heart filled by the kindness of the people who 
attended the memorial, Macdonald rides home on the train. 
She's starting to see some of her mistakes. She wanted the wild 
to cure her grief, but healing comes from being with her own 
ind, humans. She'd stopped paying attention to Mabel, and the 
attack came as a surprise because she hadn't noticed how keen 
and hungry the bird had become. The next night, watching 
abel happily devour a dead pigeon, Macdonald realizes her 
third, most crucial mistake. She'd gone to the wild half 
subconsciously hoping she'd find Gos still alive and lurking in 
the forest of lost things. And that her father might be there, 
too. 


CHAPTER 24: DRUGS 


acdonald’s depression deepens. On some level, she knows 
that Mabel is only supposed to be half of the equation, a bit of 
the wild meant to be counterbalanced by the falconer’s regular 
domesticity. But Macdonald has almost entirely cut herself off 
from other people. Slowly, she realizes that what ties her to 
abel is not—cannot be—love. She goes to the doctor, who 
prescribes her antidepressants. She can’t imagine how a few 
tiny pills will help. She worries that they'll make her alien to 
herself and to Mabel instead. 
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The memorial service proves that, while Macdonald's father is gone, 
he is not—and will not be—forgotten. His memory lives on in his 
community. And it does so through acts of storytelling like his 
daughter’s. The story illustrates key features about the father: the 
perseverance, doggedness, and attentiveness that made him a good 
photojournalist. These are traits Macdonald herself shares. In a way, 
then, her father lives on in her, too. And the anecdote about the 
notebook reflects the work Macdonald is trying to do in her own life 
at the moment in uncovering the vestiges of White's life to 
understand her own. 
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The memorial gives readers a sense of the large community of 
people around Macdonald’s father—and for the space of a few 
hours, at least, these people become her community too, reminding 
her how good it feels to be surrounded by other people. Importantly, 
this reprieve from her own isolation gives her insight into the 
mistakes she’s been making with Mabel. This, in turn, highlights how 
one-sided their relationship is, in a way. Mabel’s behavior depends 
almost entirely on Macdonald's success or failure. The third flash of 
insight is the most important, because it illuminates one of the 
book’s key lessons. Macdonald cannot rewind time to escape her 
grief. She must instead face it. 
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Slowly, Macdonald sees that the emotional ties between herself and 
Mabel go mainly in one direction: from her to Mabel. That’s why 
most other falconers balance their wild, solitary pursuits with the 
kind of mutual ties they can make with other human beings. 
Macdonald has made herself wilder, but it hasn't helped her 
because she’s a person and not a bird. As a result, she begins (slowly) 
to turn back toward people. 
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The barrier between the real world and the magical or fairy 
world seems very thin to Macdonald at this point. She suddenly 
remembers a poetic, 13th-century English retelling of the myth 
of Orpheus and Eurydice that she read in university. Sir Orfeo’s 
wife is kidnapped by the fairy king, sending Sir Orfeo mad with 
grief. But one day, he sees the fairy ladies hunting, and the sight 
of their hawks striking their prey brings him back to himself. He 
finds his wife in the group, follows her, and convinces the Fairy 
King to let her go. Crucially, it’s the sight of the birds that 
ushers him across the boundary between worlds. Because 
hawks and falcons have been seen as otherworldly messengers 
for eons. 


acdonald imagines White getting inspiration for The Sword in 
the Stone from reading his copy of Mallory’s Mort DArthur on an 
otherwise ordinary autumn evening. The Sword in the Stone tells 
the story of King Arthur when he was just an ordinary little 
orphan boy called the Wart. The Wart’s magical teacher, 

erlyn, educates him by turning him into various animals. And 
while this education was much kinder in some ways than 
White's traditional one, Macdonald sees that it is still cruel. 
Each transformation poses grave danger: when the Wart is a 
merlin (a small falcon), a crazed goshawk named Colonel Cully 
nearly kills him. 


This scene echoes White's sexual fantasies, which were 
“sadistic and directed mostly at teenage boys,” according to 
Macdonald’s research. White felt that they were influenced by 
his own early experiences of abuse, and they horrified him. The 
scene between the Wart and Colonel Cully also echoes the 
hazing White experienced—and visited upon others—during his 
boarding school years. Macdonald sees so many ways in which 
White tried—and failed—to escape his past. Even in training 
Gos, he couldn't stop seeing himself as a schoolteacher, whose 
job it is to prepare their pupils against the day they achieve 
their own freedom. 
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The Greek myth of Orpheus (and its 13th-century retelling) 
presents a moving story of love and loss. After Orpheus’s wife 
Eurydice suddenly dies, he travels to the underworld to retrieve her. 
Hades, the god of the underworld agrees on the condition that 
Orpheus doesn't look at Eurydice until they’ve reached the living 
world again. Just as they can see the sunshine of the overworld, an 
anxious Orpheus steals one small glance backward, thus losing his 
wife again—this time forever. Although Macdonald doesn't tell the 
whole story here, its tragic ending underlies the drama and offers a 
poignant reminder that it’s not possible to turn back time or bring 
back the dead, no matter how much the bereaved might wish to. 
But the medieval retelling allows Macdonald to focus on what it is 
that brings Sir Orpheo back to life, ina way: the magic alchemy of 
falconry. She hopes that it will do the same for her. 
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In much the same way that she finds herself inspired by a piece of 
medieval literature, Macdonald imagines White getting the idea for 
The Sword in the Stone. Or, perhaps, Macdonald subconsciously 
modeled herself on White, thus reinforcing the sense of connection 
between the two that’s crucial to helping her understand her own 
motives in training Mabel. Although Macdonald sees ways in which 
White's own tortured past colors the story, she also sees that the 
cruelty in Merlyn’s training method comes from the wildness of the 
natural world. And the Wart’s success suggests that only facing 
one’s challenges head on can lead to success. 
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Like Macdonald herself, White was shaped by the communities and 
circumstances in which he grew up. She sees the cruelty in his 
written work as a reflection of the traumas he himself suffered. This, 
in turn, suggests how everyone is shaped by circumstances beyond 
their control, reinforcing the book’s lesson that suffering cannot be 
escaped but must be faced. But Macdonald finds hope in the way 
White's suffering never totally hardened him toward others or 
himself, and in the way he always believed that freedom is 
ultimately available to everyone. 
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CHAPTER 25: MAGICAL PLACES 


As winter deepens, the antidepressants begin to take effect. 
They make Macdonald groggy, but she also starts to appreciate 


the world around her again. She reconnects with other humans. 


But she also takes risks, flying Mabel at higher weights. She lets 
the bird fly longer distances. Mabel begins to hunt more like a 
wild hawk. Macdonald senses the strain, but the invisible lines 
connecting them haven't broken—yet. 


One day, things get out of hand. Mabel flies off and refuses to 
come back to Macdonald's fist. Macdonald chases her onto 
someone's private property, and by accident, she flushes a flock 
of pheasants which the landowner has taken obvious pains to 
attract, likely for his or her own hunting. Mabel catches a 
pheasant after which she returns to Macdonald. They have 
become poachers. And although Macdonald tells herself that 
their act of poaching was accidental, it spooks her. 


But despite these moments, Macdonald is feeling better. She's 
almost equally at home in the city and high on the hill, now. The 
hill has become a home to her. After months of flying Mabel 
there, she—and the bird—have drawn their own internal maps 
of its magical places, just like she did in her neighborhood has a 
child. 


CHAPTER 26: THE FLIGHT OF TIME 


This is the first time Macdonald has taken Mabel outside in 
nearly a week. Mabel is very fat and very discontented, and, on 
some level, Macdonald knows she shouldn't fly her today. Sure 
enough, Mabel quickly flies out of sight. Macdonald's initial 
trustful calm quickly turns to panic, and she reaches for the 
radio tag receiver. Eventually, she finds Mabel expectantly 
staring intently at a thorny patch of brush into which she's 
chased a pheasant. Macdonald can't flush it out; the 
underbrush is too thick, and besides, they're on private 
property. After a few tense moments, Mabel calms down 
enough to fly back to Macdonald’s hand and go home. 
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Readers should remember that a tractable bird is a hungry bird; to 
keep Mabel truly in line requires Macdonald to knowingly keep her 
at least a little bit wanting. Mabel will always be wild, keeping her 
will always require Macdonald to assert her will over nature. But, 
responding to that inherent cruelty, Macdonald begins to take risks 
that show how much she loves and respects the bird by allowing her 
to become more and more wild. 
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In choosing to honor Mabel’s wildness to ever greater degrees, 
Macdonald begins to run more risks than losing Mabel. The bird's 
wildness makes Macdonald reckless, but it isn’t until the potential 
consequences become dire—poaching is a crime—that she starts to 
notice. Earlier she realized how much she needed human 
community; now she’s starting to see the costs of indulging her own 
wildness. 
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However, despite the risks, Macdonald's relationship with Mabel 
has brought her closer to the wild than she’s has been since she was 
a child. It's clear that she needed to be connected to nature, and 
now she’s reaching a balancing point. 
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Macdonald continues to lose control over Mabel, just as her grief 
overpowered her in the early weeks after her father’s death. But 
time smooths away the rough edges of grief, and now—months later, 
and with the help of antidepressants—Macdonald is starting to 
come out on the other side. The last time Mabel flew off, Macdonald 
felt compelled to follow the bird and, for want of paying attention, 
they poached an animal. Now, she has better control over herself 
and Mabel, showing that truly is on the path to mastering her once- 
wild grief. 
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The Goshawk isn’t just about White's bird. It’s also about 
“history, and sexuality, and childhood, [...] and war, and teaching 
and learning” and more. These are also the themes of The Once 
and Future King. Macdonald sees the two books as connected. 
Early in The Sword in the Stone, the Wart and his friend Kay lose 
Colonel Cully while hunting in the forest. Kay goes home but 
the Wart stays behind. In the morning, he discovers a 
mysterious cottage and Merlyn. Macdonald suspects that 
White wished to be Merlyn, a man who was born in the future 
and had to live his life backward toward a past in which he was 
valued. Poignantly, then, Merlyn becomes a way for White to 
redeem his losses and failures. 


CHAPTER 27: THE NEW WORLD 


acdonald and her mother spend Christmas in North America, 
in Maine, with Macdonald’s friend Erin and his family. 
acdonald loves Maine. In England, hunting has traditionally 
been a pastime for the wealthy and landed. In Maine, almost 
everybody hunts on vast tracts of public lands. And it’s here 
that she begins to reconsider the stark division she has in her 
mind between the wild and the civilized, because they seem 
closer together here. Her friend Scott McNeff flies a red-tailed 
hawk that he caught and tamed in the fall and which he will 
release in the spring. McNeff flies the hawk in town, where it 
captures a squirrel. 


On their last morning in Maine, Macdonald, her mother, and 
Erin take a walk on the beach. Macdonald remembers an earlier 
trip in which she’d gone along on Erin’s father’s lobster boat, 
and how charmed she was watching the fishermen adroitly 
handle the traps. She was too out of her element to be of help. 
Suddenly, she realizes with shame that she’s been treating her 
own community like a she’s a tourist—there but not involved in 
the work of life—ever since her father’s death. Her guilt sits 
with her until she and Erin burn the family Christmas tree in a 
bonfire. Watching the barely controlled flames, she feels her 
spirits lift, as if she’s participating in an ancient purification 
ritual. When she gets home soon afterward, she is 
overwhelmed by a profound sense of love and gratitude for 
Stuart and Mandy, who've been watching Mabel for her. 
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Similarly, while training Gos didn’t magically allow White to excise 
his own unwanted desires or control his own wild nature, it did 
teach him important lessons. White’s casting himself as Merlyn is, in 
Macdonald’s view, a hopeful thing to do: it suggests White's 
conviction that (his recent failures notwithstanding) he has the 
freedom to be the better version of himself that he wants to be. And 
it allows him yet again to step into a role that he played very well 
indeed, that of the teacher, preparing his charges for the day they 
would become independent. 
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The class divisions which mark hunting and falconry in England are 
less apparent in America, with its comparatively shorter history and 
greater percentage of public land. Privilege and ownership make the 
wild seem more precious and less accessible in England. Macdonald 
must leave her country, her bird, and her preconceptions behind to 
fully grasp something that her experience has already hinted 
at—remember the moment when she stands on the hill and realizes 
she’s just as home there as in the city—that a good life mixes human 
connection with the raw, wild power of nature. 
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In her reflection that she’s been a tourist in her own country, 
Macdonald finally starts to grapple with the ways she tried to 
appropriate Mabel’s wildness as a shield to protect herself from too 
much contact with a life that had become painful and confusing. In 
doing so, she missed one of Mabel’s most important lessons. The 
bird doesn’t—indeed, cannot—hide or deny her nature. Macdonald 
tried to deny her human nature, taking on the nature of a wild bird 
to avoid her human pain. But it didn’t work, and it made her life 
harder by isolating her from the supportive networks she always 
had available to her. Realizing this frees her to be a human again. 
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acdonald imagines White sitting in a cottage he’s rented in 
reland. It’s 1939, and although he feels on some level that he 
should join the war effort, he can’t bring himself to, so he has 
run away from England. As he listens to the bells on the tails of 
his two peregrine falcons—Cully died after getting tangled in 
some strawberry wire in the barn—he starts to plan another 
hawk book, one which will describe the esoteric rituals of 
falconry through the lenses of magic and literature. It will start 
with the magic of knots, those physical spells by which the 
falconer kept his birds tied in their places. And it will end, of 
course, with the falcon escaping to fly free. 


CHAPTER 28: WINTER HISTORIES 


acdonald and Mabel are flying near her mother’s house while 
on a visit. Macdonald only has permission from one landowner, 
but, of course, hawks don’t consider property lines. Soon 
something on the other side of the boundary hedge catches 
abel’s attention. Holding Mabel’s jesses held tightly, 
acdonald picks her way through the hedge. 


acdonald finds a long, breathtaking sweep of chalkland, the 
ind of vista that evokes a mythical, pagan, purely English 
ngland. At the bottom of a sweeping wheat field stands a herd 
f deer. There have been periodic vogues for the kind of 
ostalgia she briefly experiences, including between the wars 
in the 1930s and in the 1970s when she was young. Only as an 
adult does she realize how much harm these glorified national 
myths can do. After soaking in the scenery, Macdonald turns 
toward home. On their way, she and Mabel meet two of her 
mother’s neighbors. They chat with Macdonald about the deer 
herd and their feeling that sights like that allow them to access 
a golden era before “all these immigrants” arrived. 
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nthe moment, Macdonald doesn’t know what to say, even 
though she’s keenly aware that the mythical “Old England” 
never existed. And almost all its fauna were immigrants of sorts 
at one point, too: rabbits came from Italy with the Romans, 
pheasants from Asia Minor, squirrels from North America. And 
this kind of nostalgia hurts both people and ecosystems. But 
even as she judges those who believe in Old England, 

acdonald concedes that she herself wants to follow Mabel 
into her own mythical past, a place untouched by her present 
grief. 
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Macdonald imagines White finding his own redemptive story from 

the ashes of his failure with Gos. In the germ of this story idea, Gos’s 

escape isn't a failure but the ultimate mark of success. A falconer 

can control a bird, for a little while, through the magic of strings and 

knots. But that turns it into a slave. The true measure of power is 

fae when a falconer frees himself from cruelty by not just 
allowing but encouraging his bird to be free. 
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Macdonald has learned her lesson about indulging 

wildness—whether it’s Mabel’s or her own—too much. Now holding 

the jesses represents a healthy self-control rather than a fearful 
clinging to things that might be lost. 
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Stepping through the hedge magically transports Macdonald back 
in time, in much the same way that White wanted his falconry 
practice to carry him into a mythical past beyond the reach of his 
own traumas. But now Macdonald admits not just that such an 
escape from struggle isn't just impossible—it’s also directly 
unhealthy. Time and circumstance carry individuals and societies 
forward. Trying to live in the past causes harm and takes people’s 
attention away from the good they could otherwise do in the 
present and in the future through building the communities they 
have. 
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The landscape before Macdonald speaks to ceaseless change. And it 
raises questions about the distinction between wild and civilized 
spaces and creatures. Given the ways that human beings travel 
around and impact the planet, there’s very little about even the 
natural world they haven't touched. And seeing how commitment to 
these mythical ideas about purity hurts people on a social level 
allows Macdonald to see how she’s been hurting herself by trying to 
recapture her own past. 
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Later that day, Macdonald pages through her father’s old 
plane-spotting diaries. She sees that they, too, like foundational 
myths, are a way to try to impose order on an often confusing 
and frightening world. But as she replaces the book, she gets a 
reminder of what really matters. A square of cardboard falls 
from the shelf. It bears a key and five words: “Key to flat. Love, 
Dad.” It’s the replacement for another key he'd given her that 
she'd lost. She has no idea why it’s here, but holding it in her 
hands, she can feel her father’s love. 


CHAPTER 29: ENTER SPRING 


The signs of approaching spring fill Macdonald with dread 
because soon she will have to send Mabel to an aviary to molt. 
Unwilling to face the impending separation, she flies Mabel 
more than she should. One day, Mabel flies off and leads her on 
yet another wild-goose chase ending in a carefully maintained 
tract of forest where gamekeepers are raising pheasants for 
the fall and winter hunting season. Mabel poaches two of the 
birds before Macdonald can get to her. Ashamed and scared, 

acdonald hurries back to her car. As she field-dresses one of 
the pheasants, she slices her own thumb. Luckily, Mandy is 
home, and when Macdonald unexpectedly knocks on her door, 
she offers bandages, cigarettes, and sympathy. 


n 1949, a publisher visiting T. H. White found the manuscript 
of The Goshawk, which he encouraged White to publish. 
acdonald finds her copy as she unpacks books into the new 
house she’s rented in the city. She turns to the last page, where 
White lists the personae he ascribed to Gos. It makes her sad 
because she sees him trying to make Gos explicable by 
reducing him to human terms. Months with Mabel have taught 
her that this is impossible. She vows she will never tokenize 
abel in this way. The bird is important to her, even if they can 
never fully understand each other. She looks at her hands, 
thinking of the scars that Mabel has made, and the other, 
invisible, ones that she’s healed. 
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In place of all the seductive but ultimately empty foundational 
myths, Macdonald realizes that the most important thing is love. 
The key—whose presence on the bookshelf remains an inscrutable 
mystery—reminds Macdonald of the ties of love and affection that 
still hold her father’s memory to her. She sees now that even though 
his death has changed her life irrevocably, it hasn't cut the ties of 

love that connect her to him. She can still hold tight to those 
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Although Macdonald has come a long way toward facing and 
processing her grief, it's not a surprise that she’s struggled to face her 
impending separation from Mabel. She cuts herself because she’s 
lost control, but this also symbolically suggests the ways in which 
her inability to control and tame her own wild grief have caused her 
excess pain and suffering. Notably, this is the first time that 
Macdonald has responded to a problem flying Mabel by turning to 
someone in her community. The bonds of friendship that link 
Macdonald to the human world grow stronger as she prepares to 
separate from Mabel. 
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Macdonald sees in White’s list of personae for Gos his last attempt 
to assert control over the bird. Rather than respecting the bird’s 
wildness and essential unknowability, White insists on fixing the 
bird in his own, limited, human understanding by way of analogy to 
human history. Macdonald sees that, although he thought he 
wanted to possess some of Gos’s wildness, he ended up reducing the 
bird to fit in the confines of his human perspective. And although 
she knows that she’s done this to a point with Mabel, too, she 
resolves to let the bird stay wild and free in her essential birdness. 
Their lives touch, but tangentially and ephemerally, and now, finally, 
she’s coming to peace with that fragility. 
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CHAPTER 30: THE MOVING EARTH 


Early on the morning of February 27, 2008—the day she’s due 
to take Mabel to her friend’s aviary in Suffolk for the molting 
season—Macdonald awakes from a nightmare to find her 
bedroom shaking. She’s just experienced an earthquake, an 
incredibly rare event in England. She to check on Mabel, who 
isn’t remotely bothered. And in her bird’s deep calm, 

acdonald finds her own sense of peace. In the daylight, she 
takes Mabel to the large, welcoming aviary where she will 
spend the spring and summer. She knows that over the next 
several months, Mabel will forget her. In the fall, they will have 
to be reacquainted. She knows that Mabel will look different, 
too, her reddish-brown juvenile feathers traded for the greys 
and blacks of an adult goshawk. She bids Mabel goodbye and 
receives no answer—of course—then goes into her friend’s 
house for acup of tea. 


POSTSCRIPT 


To write this book, Macdonald needed to learn more about T. H. 
White than she could gather from his published works and 
biographies. She spends a week in Texas, where his papers are 
kept and although this gave her stacks of notes and many ideas, 
it isn’t enough. So, she visits Stowe estate and White's cottage. 
Stowe’s extensive gardens with their moralistic hints about 
“modern vice and [...] ancient virtue” repel her. She understands 
why White fled; she wants to, too. His cottage is different. 
There, she can almost hear history retreating. When she 
catches a glimpse of the current owner from the corner of her 
eye, for a second, she thinks it’s White himself. But then she 
reminds herself that White is dead. She chooses to leave him to 
his peaceful rest. She turns and goes home. 
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The earthquake, like Macdonald's father’s death, is just one of those 
things that happen without much rhyme or reason. But it takes on a 
rich symbolic significance for Macdonald because it happens to 
coincide with another seismic shift in her life: the first time she lets 
Mabel go for an extended period of time. This bothers Macdonald 
enormously but doesn’t bother the bird at all. And rather than being 
upset at the asymmetry this illustrates in their relationship—Mabel 
fills an emotional need for Macdonald but doesn’t need or love her 
in the same way—Macdonald draws strength from it. Her bird's wild 
nature is no longer something for her to possess and control: now, 
serves as inspiration for how she can face life's inevitable struggles 
with equanimity and composure. And when she feels a little lost 
after saying goodbye to Mabel, she doesn’t replicate her earlier 
mistakes of trying to make herself impervious to pain by isolation. 
Instead, she turns toward her human community once again. 
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Chasing White through his papers in Texas gave Macdonald much 
of the material she works with in her book. But she still wanted to 
feel a more vital connection with a man who'd come to mean so 
much to her during the period this book covers. But when she visits 
his cottage, she realizes that she’s fallen prey to the same impulse 
that possessed White—she’s tried to find community by casting 
herself into an imagined past. It’s fitting, then, that she ends her 
book with the conscious decision to leave the dead—White, but also, 
by extension, her father—to their peaceful rest, touched by the 
impact they've had on her life. At the same time, however, she keeps 
her face turned toward the future rather than the past. 
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